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The 
BRACED 
RAIL 





A Selling Feature 


On National Big 4 
Barn Door Hanger 


Look at that braced rail. Notice how sturdy 
its construction, how thick its metal. Notice 
its staggered screw-holes that place the screws 
in different grains in the wood. And note that 
the brackets are of the same thickness as the 
rail and are double riveted. 


Any flat rail barn door hanger will run on this 
rail which is made in 4, 6, 8 and 10 foot lengths. 
It is 1% x 3/16 inches in measurement. 


The Display that 
SELLS the Hanger 


And here is the Big 4 Hanger 
mounted and in working order. 


On your counter it will increase 
your hanger sales. Farms will 
realize that they would rather 
have this smooth working 
Hanger on their barn doors 
than the old ones they now 
have there, which cause so 
much bother. 


Big 4 is one of the famous Na- 


Would you like our catalog? Dealing with us, you know, tional Barn D 2 aad 
means buying direct at a saving and being able to sell ; oor Ha gers, 
at larger profits. embodies all the features that 


have brought popularity to the 


National Mfg. Co. Sterling, Il. rea 
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102 Out of 250 


Men and money are the two most vital, interest- 
ing and changeable things in civilization. 


It is often said that money makes the world go 
round; but it takes men to make money. 


The most important thing in business is not price, 
nor stock, nor turnover, nor credit, nor any system 
you have ever heard of—it is men, and the influence 
of men upon money and of money upon men. 








Business is a constant balancing of men and 
money upon the scales of change. 


HARDWARE AGE has, therefore, attempted to 
focus attention on the way some of the foremost 
hardware merchants of America are, today, balanc- 
ing these old but ever changing factors. 





We have sent out 250 questionnaires. 
We have received, so far, 102 replies. 


Here are the questions that are being answered: 





What is the most practical and satis- 
factery way to pay clerks? * 
How do you pay your own clerks? 
) Do you believe a straight salary is 


( enough? } 
Have you ever tried giving commis- ‘e 








sions on sales? 


What do you think about a yearly or 
a monthly bonus? / 


We will begin publishing next week the answers 
we have received to these questions. 





The value of these answers to you depends on the 
number and the variety of the views presented. 


If you are interested in a better hardware busi- 
ness you should answer these questions for the good 
of the trade and for your own sake. 











SEND YOUR ANSWER TODAY. 











The following is 
part of an address de- 
livered a short ime ago 
before the Philadel- 
phia Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


AN cannot possibly view 

household improvements 

through the eyes of a 
woman, and for that reason their 
sales are lost simply because the 
salesman falls down in his as- 
sumption that a mechanical de- 
vice is repellant to the average 
housewife. 

It is usually the husband who 
buys for the wife until she 
learns by demonstration and ex- 
perience. 


Husbands and Drudgery 

The Philadelphia Electrical Co. 
is sending out women to stores 
to demonstrate how to sell the 
electrical idea intelligently and 
show profits to the retail dealer. 
These women do not exploit any 
particular make of electrical de- 
vice, but demonstrate to women 
in a woman’s way—which inci- 
dentally is usually convincing— 
how she may actually advance in 
life along with her husband with- 
out the old retarding load of 
household drudgery. 

There are thousands of deal- 
ers all over the country who 
handle all the necessary requi- 
sites for wiring a house. But 
many of them do not understand 
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that mere wiring is only the start 
toward real business. They in- 
stall outlets and never give a 
thought to the fact that every 
outlet means a sale for many de- 
vices now acknowledged as abso- 
lute necessities in every wired 
house. The average dealer in- 
variably places a specified num- 
ber of outlets in a house without 
one thought to the convenience of 
the user or to future sales. 

Outlets are usually installed in 
the baseboard from custom, 
which is all right for the aver- 
age practical purpose, but a lit- 
tle suggestion and demonstration 
as to the value of outlets at the 
back of certain convenient fur- 
niture, or under a table, or at the 
side of a tea wagon seem to be 
entirely overlooked. 

The matter of labor saving, to 
say nothing of convenience, lies 
in having outlets located waist 
high, to do away with lost mo- 
tion, stooping and wasted energy. 
Wire a tea wagon and you sell a 
samovar. Wire a dressing table, 
and you sell a hair dryer and a 
vibrator. The sales possibilities 
are unlimited if you will only 
demonstrate and sell the electric 
idea. 


Helping the Dealer 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., 
for instance, is trying by every 
possible means to help the dealer. 
In the show rooms are displayed 
every first-class type of washing 


~ } 
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machine, cleaner, ironer, perco- 
lator, grille, etc., so that every- 
thing may be personally tested 
by prospective customers, who 
are advised to buy the article 
that they want from their near- 
est dealer. 

As an illustration of economy, 
the actual cost of running the 
various devices is demonstrated. 
The fact that vacuum cleaners 
are operated at a cost of less 
than 1 per cent per hour is very 
often a sales clincher. An addi- 
tional display of living microbes 
actually picked up in a house 
where they would have been 
swept in the air and inhaled by 
the persons sweeping before the 
dust settled, is also a convincing 
demonstration to most house- 
wives. 


Largest Station in World 
Electrical power is being ex- 
tended every day. In Philadel- 
phia alone there has recently 
been completed the largest gen- 
erating station in the world with 
power to distribute 65,000,000 
kw. a month. This is productive 
of more business thought, for 
there are additional stations be- 
ing constructed in every locality, 
where all that is necessary in 
selling the electrical idea, is c0- 
operation with the power pro- 
ducers who will prove the econ- 
omy of installation and create 
confidence in the dealer among 

his customers and prospects. 
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Bice Averages $500 in Radio Equipment 


a Week—Free Installation Does It 


N the strength of an offer to 
install ready for use each radio 
outfit that was purchased com- 

plete, the James B. Bice Co., Dover, 
Del., sold more than $1,200 worth of 
radio equipment in three weeks. 
These three weeks were the first 
three weeks this company handled 
radio equipment, all of which makes 
these figures more interesting. Since 
this period, James B. Bice Co. has 
sold on the average of $500 worth 
ot radio goods per week. 

Before taking on radio the com- 
pany had decided to give up its line 
of agricultural implements because 
of limited display space. It was felt 
that some new line should 
be added, and radio was 
therefore selected. One of 
the store’s salesmen was 
Well qualified to operate 
or install radio equipment. 
This man was delegated to 
conduct two daily con- 
certs each afternoon, the 
first at 2.30 and the sec- 
ond at 4.30. Assorted 
stocks of complete sets 
and parts valued close to 
1,000 was purchased at 





the time of their initial order. 

When the goods arrived, a window 
was devoted to a display of sets, 
parts and advertising cut-outs fur- 
nished by several manufacturers. A 
large card in the window invited one 
and all to come in and hear the con- 
certs. Two good-looking sets had 
price cards visible from the outside. 
The price quoted covered complete 
installation, including ground con- 
nections, aerial, soldering of any 
necessary connections, a brief course 
of instruction and the assurance that 
the equipment was perfect. When a 
man buys a radio set from Bice it 
is taken to his home, assembled, con- 


JAMES B. BICE CO. 
of Dover, Del.., 


Sold $1,200 in radio equipment during the 
first three weeks it handled this line. 
Now averages $500 in sales every week. 
Gives two radio concerts daily 


AND 


Installs sets without charge. 


nected and put to work receiving a 
broadcasting program before the 
customer accepts the outfit. 

The representative of the Bice 
hardware store has had no com- 
plaints or strained feelings with 
radio customers because he has pre- 
vented such occurrences by means of 
a thorough try-out in the buyer’s 
home. If for any reason the instal- 
lation does not permit radio reception 
with reasonable efficiency it is made 
to do so witheut extra charge. 
Sometimes the radio man finds a 
local condition which offers resist- 
ance or interference. Then it is 
up to him to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, and he does it. 

In other words, the 
James B. Bice Co. is sell- 
ing the people of Dover 
radio reception service and 
not a mere collection of 
panels, wires and insula- 
tors. The chief difficulty 
this firm has had with ra- 
dio equipment is a healthy 
trouble. They have been 
unable to keep their win- 
dow stocks complete for 
more than three hours at 
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a stretch.” A display shown at 9 
a. m. is usually minus many parts 
by noon. Ris 


Expensive Sets Popular 


The James B. Bice Co. has found 
that sets selling for from $65 to $200 
have been exceptionally popular, but 
there have been some inquiries for 
more expensive sets, and at the time 
of our visit in March the firm ex- 
pected to handle an outfit inclosed in 
a cabinet which sells for about $375. 

This company has found that com- 
plete sets are more popular than as- 
sorted parts for those who desire to 
make-their own sets. This may be 
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purely a local condition, as, many 
other hardware dealers in other sec- 
tions of the country have found the 
parts and accessories very popular 
and profitable. In fact, some dealers 
lean strongly toward the parts busi- 
ness. Such differences, however, are 
often the result of local conditions, 
and it is up to the individual to care- 
fully analyze the requirements of his 
community. In this way he will 
serve his customers best, and his 
profits will come accordingly. 

In the sale of radio parts, a work- 
ing knowledge of radio is essential. 
The salesman does not have to be a 
Marconi or an Armstrong, but he 
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must understand, in a general way, 
the theory of radio circuits and must 
be posted on the various hook-ups, 
This essential knowledge is by no 
means difficult of attainment, and 
once a fundamental working knowl. 
edge is acquired the rest may be 
gained by studying the numerous 
publications printing semi-technical 
articles. Nothing damages a radio 
department’s reputation more than 
the inability of the man behind the 
counter to answer some simple ques- 
tion such, for example, as the fune- 
tion of the grid leak, or some other 
bit of apparatus. Keep posted and it 
will help your radio sales. 


A Rubber Stamp Signature Is Sometimes Legal 
—Then Again, Sometimes It Isn’t 


WOULD have said that I had 

written about every legal sub- 

ject that could possibly touch the 
business life of a business man, no 
matter what his line, but now comes 
a New York trade paper with this 
inquiry, on which I have never writ- 
ten before: 


“Have you in your files an ar- 
ticle covering the subject of the 
‘Legality of the Use of the Rub- 
ber Stamp’—that is, when a rub- 

. ber stamp signature of a firm or 
person is stamped on the back of 
a check or any other legal docu- 
ment? Perhaps if you have not, 
an article exactly along this line, 
you may have one which touches 
on rubber. or steel stamps from 
some angle.” 


Prove Who Used the Stamp 


To the best of-my recollection, I 
have never written anything on the 
subject, though it is a live one and 
of much importance. The main thing 
about a signature, or a special form 
of signature -not.-written by the 
maker’s hand is the intent. Anything 
is a signature if the writer means it 
to be. Ican make my mark, as many 
persons do, and if there is evidence 
that I intended it to be my signature 
and to bind me, it will be considered 
a signature. The worst thing about 
taking any paper bearing a rubber 
stamp signature is that if the ques- 
tion arises you will have to prove that 
it was affixed by the man whose sig- 
nature it purports to be, or by some- 
body with his knowledge or consent, 
and with the intent that it should 


By Elton J. Buckley 


constitute his signature. This is not 
always easy. 

Many business men use rubber 
stamps to indorse checks. Usually 
in such cases it is easy to prove the 
existence of the custom, but in some 
cases it may not be so easy. A writ- 
ten signature proves itself in a way, 
beeause it is individual—no two per- 
sons have the same signature. But 
a rubber stamp, whether it is a fac- 
simile signature or just the printed 
name, proves nothing at all. One 
man can stamp it on paper just as 
easily as another, and you may at 
any time be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of proving that it was affixed 
by the right man with the right in- 
tent. / 

If you can prove that, the signa- 
ture will be as good and as binding 
as a written one. As a matter of 
fact, the law has upheld printed 
names, which are even less personal 
than a name stamped with a rubber 
stamp; also lithographed signatures, 
it being evident in all these cases 
that the signature was used with the 
intent that it should be binding. 


This Time It Worked 

I remember one case in which the 
holder was trying to collect a note 
which was more than six years old, 
and consequently outlawed. He got 
around the outlawry by pleading that 
the maker of it had made a new 
promise, within the six years, to pay 
the note, which gave it so much 
longer to run. It seems that the al- 
leged new promise was in writing, 
but was not signed personally by the 
maker of the note. It bore a rubber 


stamp signature, affixed by a stenog- 
rapher, but it was shown that the 
maker kept the stamp to save himself 
work and that the stenographer used 
it regularly. The court held that the 
maker of the note had legally signed 
the new promise. The case estab- 
lishes the legality of a rubber stamp 
signature pretty thoroughly, I think. 


This Time It Didn't 


But in another case the rubber 
stamp signature was thrown out. In 
that case, a man had bought some 
goods. A bill was sent with them, 
and the buyer stamped it with his 
name and the date of purchase. 
Later, he repudiated the purchase, 
and among other grounds said that 
he hadn’t signed any completed mem- 
orandum of the transaction, as re- 
quired by the Sales Act. The seller 
pointed to the rubber stamped name, 
but the court said that was not suffi- 
cient, as there was no evidence that 
the name was used as a signature. 
You see, it all centers on the question 
of intent. I can use a rubber stamp 
of my name for many other purposes 
than as a signature. If I stamp it 
on my handkerchief, I don’t use it as 
a signature, nor is it a signature if 
I put it on a brass plate and tack it 
over my door. But when I put it 
after “Yours respectfully,” at the 
bottom of a letter, I at least appear 
to intend to use it as a signature. 
The only trouble about it to the per- 
son seeking to hold me responsible 
on it as a signature is that he will 
have to prove that I put it there di- 
rectly or by an authorized agent. 
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WATCH US GROW 
STUADIVANT BANK 
MoisTrEin Cow Cive 
. 1919 - 50 19 - 50 Heap 
bes! CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Lo. HOLSTEIN Assn. 


1922-250 Heap. 





IF YOU WANT SUCCESS BLACK ON WHITE 


OWN HOLSTEINS. 








to do with business and the 
financial success of merchants 
than conditions which arise within 


() to ao influences have more 


the store itself. A trade paper as 
well as merchant should be broad 
enough to look beyond the front door 
of the store. A good, impartial, 
open-minded viewpoint at some lit- 
tle distance from any business will 
often furnish an insight and ideas 
which could not have been obtained 
within the four walls of a building. 

If the community is poor and 
business is bad, what is the reason? 
There are plenty of reasons ad- 
vanced, but are they correct? Poor 
Prices, unemployment, high prices, 
labor scarcity, politics and even the 
Weather are held responsible for con- 
ditions. If business life and the 
bank balance depend upon so many 


factors why is it that the merchant 
refuses to look beyond the end of 
his nose? 


Cows Make Town Sit Up 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., was founded 
at practically the same time as St. 
Louis. Today St. Louis is the sixth 
city of the United States, while there 
are 15,000 people in Cape Girardeau. 
Both cities are on the same river 
and had an equal start, but one was 
destined to become one of the great- 
est cities of the country. <A few 
years ago, “The Cape,” as Cape 
Girardeau is called, woke up. The 
dairy cow walked in silently and the 
little old town began to sit up and 
take notice. 

Wherever there is a settlement of 
people there is trade. Business is 
good when conditions are good and 


bad when they are not. Such has 
been the case for years in the 
“Cape.” Some years farmers were 
lucky and made a little money and 
then lived as best they could until 
fcrtune favored them with another 
good crop. Very little activity was 
devoted to anything save sowing and 
reaping. 

Then the Cape Girardeau mer- 
chants organized cattle associations. 
They precured the best stock they 
could and started out to interest the 
farmers in that section. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, a bunch of representative 
merchants made a trip to the Wis- 
consin dairy country and bought the 
cottle. The original association was 
capitalized at $17,000 and purchased 
forty-two head of cattle. Today 
there are 150 cows in the herd to 
be sold and one of the bulls is valued 
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at $7,500. The work has progressed 
and the old hard times have gone. 
The association is through with its 
work and will be disbanded with a 
little extra for those that helped it 
to get a start. 


Farmers Don’t Ask for Credit 


Walk into any of the hardware 
stores of this town, ask them about 
business and you won’t hear much 
about poor crops. Doubtless you will 
be surprised to have the hardware 
dealers tell you that a “Cape” farmer 
rarely asks for credit. Better read 
that again—Farmers rarely ask for 
credit! They don’t need it. They 
buy what they want and pay cash for 
it. Not a single farmer in the dairy 
district failed to pay his taxes last 
year. 

Seventy-five per cent of the farm- 
ers northwest of the town have dairy 
herds and raise poultry and turkeys. 
There are over 200 Holsteins in one 
association and 800 Guernseys in 
another. One ice cream manufac- 
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turer makes 15,000 gallons of ice 
cream annually from local milk and 
cream. Another made 130,000 gal- 
lons last year and paid the farmers 
$42,436.19 for butter fat. In 1919 
this man shipped in practically all 
of his raw materials. In 1920 he 
was able to get some locally. In 1921 
one-half of his supply was available 
at home and in 1922 he purchased 
practically all of it at home. In- 
cidentally the demand for his prod- 
uct increased 20 per cent during that 
year. 


A Record for Improvement 


Meanwhile the town has gained 
more in population and manufactur- 
ing than any other town in Missouri 
having at least 5000 population. 
There is nothing else to attribute the 
results to but dairy cows and the 
merchants behind them. 

A good Holstein cow means money 
to her owner. A test made by John 
H. Gehrs, a well known dairy expert 
of the “Cape” shows that two cows 
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for an entire year and one for one. 
half year produced $1,588 worth of 
milk at 40 cents per gallon. 

Every hardware dealer in town 
has been behind the organization, 
Now the only farmers the dealers 
worry about are the ones who have 
no cows, live stock or poultry and 
who depend solely upon the grain 
they raise. 

The Farm Bureau is active and 
has 1000 live members. Bahn Bros,, 
Vogelsanger and other hardware 
dealers of Cape Girardeau can tell 
you what the dairy cow has meant to 
their community. They don’t lose any 
sleep about large book accounts, be- 
cause there are none to worry about, 

There is little possibility of the 
dairy or poultry industry ever being 
overdone. Look at the prosperity of 
sections that were once poor and all 
because of the interest in diversified 
activity. 

The dairy cow is one of the best 
account collectors in the world. Why 
not put her to work? 
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What Is Your Experience Worth? 


and sky. 








OUGHBOYS of the A. E. F. will tell you that nothing in the world 
could ever persuade them to go to another war, but at the same 
time they wouldn’t sell their experience for all the wealth of earth 


Old timers in business will tell you that if they had the experience 
forty or fifty years ago that they’ have today they would have made 
their fortunes a lot easier or avoided mistakes that prevented them 
from making fortunes. 


Today it is possible for beginners in the hardware business to 
avoid mistakes and to learn the lessons of forty years in a few weeks. 


Watch for and read Forty Years of Hardware, a series of articles 
written by and based on the experience of one of the foremost sales 
managers and executives that the hardware or any other business has 
ever developed. 


Toa, frre of Wotan. 
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Revolving Cases 


Make Small Items 
Sell Faster 


AST winter we had the pleasure 
of visiting the Roberts Hard- 
ware Co., Utica, N. Y. There 

were many interesting things to see 
at this store, but the things that im- 
pressed us most were two large re- 
volving showcases in the center of 
the main sales floor. One of these 
cases contained the widest assort- 
ment of vacuum bottles and vacuum 
Jars we had ever seen in a hardware 
store. Every type of bottle or jar 
one could desire was shown— for 
home use, camping, touring or the 
sick room. Whoever saw this case 
would never forget the way in which 
the Roberts store handled its vacuum 
goods. The second case contained an 


Roberts Hardware Co., Utica, N. Y., 


Gets Maximum Sales Results 


From Minimum Display Space 


HESE revolving cases didn’t occupy very much 
space, but they certainly showed off a complete line 
to the best advantage for the Roberts Hardware Co. 


excellent assortment of oilers. The 
range of quality would suit any 
pocketbook and the range of style 
would provide an oiler for any given 
use. 

These cases as we said before were 
impressive. The accompanying pic- 
tures give you an excellent idea as 
to their general appearance. Why 
couldn’t a dealer in the smaller-sized 
town cash in with the use of one 
such case, the goods displayed to be 
changed once a~week? You could 
easily make room for such a case. 
One week you could mass your va- 
cuum bottle goods, the next week 
oilers. After that you could show 
electric irons, toasters, heaters, or 


some seasonable line of goods. The 
big idea would be to feature a wide 
assortment of a single line. Concen- 
trated display is the technical term 
for this sort of advertising and it 
has always proved successful. Pocket 
cutlery, for example, offers a fine 
display of variety without leaving 
the one line. 

The Roberts Hardware Co. decided 
that oilers and vacuum jars were 
items handled by practically every 
hardware dealer. Concentrated dis- 
plays on these items would help 
bring sales thoughts to customers’ 
minds. It did, and this firm rec- 
ommends the use of display cases 
such as these. 
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About: a Sporting Goods Department 
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A. M. Porter, D. White, A. H. Porter, 


Not Is It Paying 


But— 


How to Make It Pay 


HE W. W. Meriwether Hard- 
ware Co., Paragould, Ark., has 
been established since 1883. R. 
W. Meriwether, the active head of 
the firm, has seen the development 
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of his section of the State from a 
thinly settled rough country to a 
well populated, high-class commun- 
ity. Game and fish have always 
abounded in this territory and one 


might say that business progressed 
with guns, ammunition and tackle, 
or the other way around. A great 
many of the Arkansas dealers are 
great sportsmen, which of course 


In. attractive surroundings the boy gets the feel of the mitt before buying. The rack for baseball bats at the 


right sells bats 
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makes them better merchandisers of 
sporting goods. Mr. Meriwether falls 
in this class. He prizes very highly 
the Winchester given him by E. C. 
Simmons many years ago, and he has 
brought home many trophies with 
it. There are other prized guns in 
the collection and many stuffed pieces 
in the store showing the skill and 
prowess of local nimrods. 

Today a man does not go to work 
with a rifle over his shoulder, but 
he does have a great deal of enjoy- 
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The W. W. Meriwether Hardware 
Co. is known as the sporting goods 
headquarters of its section of the 
country, and A. M. Porter devotes 
practically his entire time in this di- 
rection. Establishing one’s self as 
a sporting goods expert in a country 
where there are expert users of 
sporting goods is no easy task to a 
lot of people, but Mr. Porter has 
firmly implanted himself in that ca- 
pacity. Whenever the high school 
youngsters want to know the batting 
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The W. W. Meriwether Hardware Co., 


ment with guns and sporting goods 
of all kinds. Hardware dealers who 
are sportsmen know the value of 
having good sporting goods depart- 
ments, and those dealers who are 
known as being decidedly wide awake 
also know a well balanced hardware 
store has a wide-awake sporting 
goods department, and they have 
them. That is why, traveling over 
the country and visiting the various 
hardware stores, one finds with few 
rare exceptions that the best hard- 
ware stores in a town are usually the 
best distributors of sporting goods in 
that section. The hardware stores 
are the largest and most logical 
sporting goods distributors. 

The company has also always 
taken a deep interest in local sport- 
ing events, with the result that its 
salesmen are regarded as something 
of oracles if the matter. An en- 
thusiastic interest in sports and 
sporting equipment, and the ability 
to discuss interestingly and con- 
vincingly on the relative merits of 
the contenders for laurels in the 
sporting world, is another reason for 
the success of this progressive store. 
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average of their favorite player, 
“Porter knows.” Likewise the cham- 
pionships are all forecasted with as 
much accuracy as is possible for any 
one to predict. The net result is that 
young and old seek out Porter to 
settle their arguments, learn the fine 
points of their game, secure the 
latest information, and incidentally 
buy their equipment. 

The illustration shows one of the 
Paragould boys getting the “feel” of 
a glove with Mr. Porter behind the 
counter. The attractive arrangement 
of this department gives it just the 
right atrhosphere, while the baseball 
rack, shown on the right of the illus- 
tration, is a business builder and a 
time saver. It is simple in construc- 
tion and should be in every hardware 
store in the country. It will accom- 
modate fourteen bats on a side, ten 
on the lower rack and four on the 
upper. A total of fifty-six bats, rang- 
ing in price from the cheapest to 
the best, can be accommodated in 
such a way that the work of selec- 
tion is made easy. 

Windows are always used for 
sporting goods, and, needless to say, 
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the business pays. The stock of ath- 
letic goods only will invoice around 
$1,000 and that is turned at least five 
times a year. Wheel toys, roller 
skates and bicycles are not included 
in this figure. About 50,000 loaded 
shells are sold yearly, and, due to the 
number of high-power game rifles 
in the country, the cartridge sales 
are heavy. Gun and rifle sales are 
always good. 

A four-page bulletin, 18 by 24 in., 
is mailed out periodically, and this 
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is known as the sporting goods headquarters in its section of the country 


has many novel features. The in- 
teresting points of seasonal mer- 
chandise together with prices are 
featured. Part of the paper is de- 
voted to editerial material of a help- 
ful nature to the farmer. The recent 
spring bulletin, for instance, had a 
very good story on “Bigger Crops 
from Better Seed Beds,” and was full 
of information of value. Another 
story dealt with the raising of chick- 
ens, with a lot of good pointers, 
which of course led to incubator 
sales. 

Robert Meriwether, the son, is ac- 
tively interested in the business; and 
James A. Hays, long known to hard- 
ware dealers, is also one of the “go- 
getters” of the organization. After 
one talks with Mr. Meriwether, Sr. 
and has the pleasure of being es- 
corted to his competitor’s. store, and 
discovers that they go hunting and 
fishing together, and are about as 
close to each other as if they were 
partners, it makes one feel that theré 
is something in business beside a 
one-sided fight for the “Almighty 
Dollar.” It is no wonder that the 
entire organization works together. 
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Backsliders Who Reform and 


Benjamin Franklin made the acquaintance of a 
fellow traveler with poetic aspirations, by name 
James Ralph. 

In the late autumn of the year seventeen hundred 
twenty-four, Franklin and Ralph, in pursuit of the 
Golden Fleece, boarded a sailing vessel for England. 

In London, Franklin got a job with a master printer, 
at a salary all sufficient to make ends meet and provide 
a surplus to salt away for a hectic day. 

Simultaneously, Ralph went to work for a publish- 
ing house scribbling poetry and writing love ditties to 
Venus and other ancient females of debatable pedigree, 
for which he sometimes got paid, and sometimes didn’t, 
all depending. 

When broke he boned Ben. Yielding to the poetic 
“touch,” Ben freely disgerged. But Ralph never paid 
anything back. 

A year passed—Ralph owed Ben a lot of money. 

Folks said, “Look out!”’ Ralph was a skirt chaser. 

On the money borrowed from Ben, they advised, 
Ralph had been making love to a pretty English rose. 
He had been buying her gifts, taking her to dances, 


ie the city of Philadelphia when a young man, 


on boat rides, drives into the country—Ben was pay- 


ing for all the fun. 

One day, Ralph called on Ben. He said he was going 
away to Scotland to teach school—would Ben please 
take care of his girl while he was gone. 

Ben opined that the job would be most agreeable— 
Sue was a pippin to look after. 

@ He would take tender care of her—would be very 
watchful—see that nothing went gaflooey with the 
rose. 

At regular intervals he would write Ralph and let 
him know how she was getting along. 

If she slipped a bolt, he would advise immediately. 
Grateful for the solicitude promised, Ralph climbed 
aboard a chaise bound for Scotland. 


UE had an itching palm. She liked pretty hats and 
S trinkets. Ralph had told her Ben was making 

good wages. Thinking he would not mind it, she 
squeezed Ben’s hand one day and said it was Ma’s 
birthday—could he lend her a sovereign to buy Dearest 
a gift. Just the old stall. 

Ben fell for the invention—maybe she was lying, 

maybe not. 
@ Gad! She was pretty, with soft baby blue eyes and 
golden hait. Who could refuse to lend a sovereign 
to a squaw with such eyes? 


The moth loves the flame, even if now and then it 
urns. Sue could have Ben’s whole bankroll if she 
wanted it. Hot dog! She said he could call as often as 
he liked. 

Accepting the offer made, Ben called three times a 
week. 

At regular periods Sue touched him for small loans. 
He was so soft and sweet, separating him from the 
mazuma was like eating huckleberry pie. 

When her remittance came home and the Wam- 
doodle flowered, she’d pay him back. 

For friendly favors bestowed, Ben sensed that she 
was fond of him. When a ‘gal makes bold to ask a 
fellow for the loan of money, reasoned Ben, she must 
think a lot of him. 

Poor boob! Thus we evolve and, through aches and 
tears, grow wise. 

Encouraged by the symptoms shown, one night 
when the lights at home were out, Ben seized hold 
of Sue with what she thought were fresh intentions, 
Exactly what he did or tried to do the records since 
preserved do not state precisely. 

She hollered, grabbed Ben’s paws, tried to shoo him 
away. But Ben, then nineteen and full of pep, pressed 
on. 

To pulsing, buoyant youth a woman’s screams are 
orlly guile, a pretence and deception—why mind?— 
keep on! 

@ Sue scratched and squirmed—finally called for Ma. 

With a pair of tongs in her fist, Ma started down 
the stairs lickety-split. Ben heard her coming, pulled 
in the gangplank and skidooed. 

Ma was a bear cat—there would be a hot time if he 
stayed. Whether Ben made his exit through a window 
or the kitchenette, history does not now recall—all 
we know he just vamoosed. 


66 HAT did he do to you?” asked Ma, all het 
up. “Kissed me, squeezed me, was too fresh,” 
answered Sue, her baby blue eyes filled with 

tears. 

Next day, James Ralph received a letter at his 
school signed “Sue.” The letter simply read: 

“Jimmy, dear, you asked your friend, Ben Franklin, 
to look after me. He did not. Tonight he made 
violent love to me. In your absence, he kissed me— 
squeezed me. When you get back, I’ll tell you the 
rest. Please hurry home.” 

@ By return chaise, Jimmy Ralph came back. 

They immediately went into executive session. 
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Ben confessed he had kissed her—but only that and 
nothing more, all statements by the lady to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Sue had misunderstood—was 
hysterical—had_illusions—lied. 

They had a violent quarrel. 

“Give me my money back,” said Ben, “and we'll 
call everything off.” 

In reprisal for offense alleged and violation of trust 
imposed, Ralph advised that his debt to Franklin 
for money loaned was discharged forthwith—he would 
never pay him a nickel of it. 

@ Thus they parted. For money owed, Ben charged 
the debt to experience—-never got a peseta back. 

“Twas one of the errors of my early life,” said 
Ben in later years, “for which I have since tried to 
atone. I was weak—I own it. I should have kept my 
promise. When a man plights his word to do a thing, 
he ought never allow any personal predilection or choice 
to dissuade him from keeping it, regardless of how 
provocative or persuasive the temptation to do other- 
wise. In his personal and business relations with 
others, a ripe experience now convinces me that it 
does not pay a man to be too impulsive and freely in- 
dulge his inclinations when they contravene instruc- 
tions to the contrary. Even if it opposes one’s prefer- 
ences at the moment, keep thy word and thy word will 
keep thee out of trouble.” 


N this last sentence Ben says a mouthful—“Even if 
it opposes one’s preferences at the moment, keep 
thy word and thy word will keep thee out of 

trouble.” 

He didn’t do it—acknowledges it. So ever since we 

mark up against his score the story of “Sue” and the 
kissing bee in the back parlor with the lights out and 
Ben insisting on conjugal rights. 
@ Backsliders consist of two types—those who realize 
they have made a mistake and reform and those who 
ch admit they ever make a mistake and never re- 
orm. 

For foolish performances made, the first strives to 
atone and thus repair the loss sustained, while the 
second dosen’t. 

In the second of these types some of us fit but won’t 
admit it. Wherefore folks say we are hard-boiled 
eggs, insensible to reform and beyond redemption. All 
of which is not true, although a helluva lot of it is— 
strictly so. 

To be specific, let’s here tell a little incident that 
recently came to light in the hardware trade. 


A Western jobber, say, three months ago, received 
word that one of his men was sick—please send a man 
to cover his territory. 

In the first town struck by the fill-in salesman were 
two hardware stores. 

One of these stores was run by a merchant who had 
made a large success of his business. He was aggres- 
sive, enterprising, vibrated the selling corpuscle in 
every pore. 

The other was operated by a sleepy looking fellow 
who had no selling sense and depended almost ex- 
clusively on passing out the goods called for. 


HEN the substitute salesman for the jobber hit 
\ this burg, after giving the town the once over, 

the first place he made for was the store of the 
live wire. 
@ Windows, counters, show cases, tables sparkled 
with up-to-date merchandise. The whole atmosphere 
of the place radiated the spirit of large sales and fast 
turnover. 

“How come?” inquired the owner. “This is the first 
time in 20 years that any representative of your house 
has stepped inside this store. Why am I so honored?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the salesman. “I don’t 
understand you.” ‘ 

“I repeat,” rejoined the owner. “This is the first 
time in 20 years that a salesman from your house 
has been in this store.” 

“Some trouble with the Old Man?” asked the sales- 
man. . 

“Never a word,” replied the owner. “He and I al- 
ways got along fine. Paid my bills regularly. Liked 
to do business with his house. Liked its merchandise. 

“But 20 years ago the salesman representing 
the house in this territory and I had a quarrel. 

“What it was all about, I do not now just remem- 
ber. 

“Maybe it was about the price of some things I 
ordered. Maybe about a shortage or breakage. What- 
ever it was we had some personal words about it. I 
believed he could have straightened it out, but he 
didn’t. After that he stopped calling on me. 

“Every week for those 20 years I have seen him 
passing the door on his way to the little store down the 
street. 

“For those 20 years he gave me the double O. Never 
once stepped inside this door. No reason why he should 
not have come in that I know of. I held no grudge 





(Continued on page 82) 
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“The. Givcl Stef cn “Waking a Sal< 


NE of my first impressions of salesmanship came 
QO when my old Boss landed on a traveling sales- 
man for saying “Salesmen are born, not made.” 
“Yes,” snorted the old man, ‘“‘They’re born all right, 
but they’re born babies just like the rest of us. Some 
of them may inherit the instincts of a horse trader, 
but they have to learn, either by their own experiences 
or the experiences of others, how to sell merchandise. 
The Boss was right. The stork doesn’t carry any 
sales literature. Any man with average intelligence, 
a fair personality, and an honest desire to learn, can 
become at least an average salesman. The trouble is 
that most people who attempt to teach him to sell, talk 
theories and seem to forget that there are any words 
of one syllable. They confuse rather than help him. 
Now one of the first things a man behind a retail 
counter should know is that there are four distinct 
steps to every sale, and that they follow in regular 
order. Consciously or unconsciously he goes through 
those four steps in every real sale he makes. 

First. He must meet the prospective buyer and 
establish a friendly contact. That step is called the 
approach. 

Second. He must lead the conversation to some par- 
ticular article, and arouse the customer’s interest in it. 

Third. He must create in the customer’s mind a 
desire to own the article. 

Fourth. He must turn that desire into action, or in 
other words, close the sale. 

Every one of these steps is clear cut and definite, 
and each is as important as the others. As. the ap- 
proach is the first step, we will deal with it first. 

As I said before, the approach is primarily the 
establishing of a friendly, or at least not unfriendly, 
contact. It includes the creating of a favorable im- 
pression on the customer, and the winning of at least 
a part of his confidence. Proper approach is only a 
matter of using common sense and courtesy in meet- 
ing a person to whom you wish to sell merchandise. 
Naturally it has its beginning in a friendly smile, and 


a word of greeting. It means calling him by name, 
if possible. “Good morning, Mr. Jones” means muck 
more than plain “Good morning.” It implies a per- 
sonal interest, and we all like to think that we are 
important enough to be known by name. The smile 
is used as a matter of course. Any sensible person 
knows that a grouchy look is a damper to a sale. A 
smile creates a friendly feeling, and paves the way to 
confidence. But remember this: Even a smile will 
not cover up an untidy appearance, or a lazy approach. 
The customer wants you to meet him in a brisk, wide- 
awake, glad-to-see-you manner, and not as though 
meeting him was just part of the day’s work. The 
approach is largely a matter of first impressions. The 
customer will not be favorably impressed by a sales- 
man with grimy hands or unkempt clothing, and he is 
not apt to enthuse over a languid or indifferent clerk. 

The second phase of the approach consists of a lead- 
ing question which includes a tactfully implied offer of 
service. It should always be positive rather than 
negative in character. One successful retail salesman 
invariably asks: “What can I do _ to_ serve 
you?” or “What can I. show you today?” You 
will notice he does not say “Is there anything I can 
show you today?” because that might establish a 
doubt in the customer’s mind. He takes it for granted 
that the customer entered the store with an object, and 
that his object was to buy something. He also takes 
it for granted that the customer expects his aid in 
locating the article he wishes to buy. When the “lead- 
ing question” is properly handled, it usually draws an 
answer directing attention to some article or line of 
merchandise. It is then up to the salesman to arouse 
the customer’s interest in the particular article or line 
carried in the store stock. But that’s the second step. 

I’ll tell you more about it next week. 
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Secretary Hoover Pays High Tribute to Trade 


Associations 


Have Become Important American Business Institution for 
Promotion and Self-Regulation of Industry 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1923. 

HE national trade association has 
[eons to stay. This is the dictum 

of Secretary Herbert Hoover, the 
accomplished head of the Department 
of Commerce, after a most searching 
investigation of the methods of coopera- 
tive trade organizations throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. ~ 

The reason the trade association has 
come to stay, in Mr. Hoover’s opinion, 
is because it has made good. Its poli- 
cies are in line with the public welfare, 
its aims are unselfish and, therefore, 
its existence is fully justified. 

As a facility for the promotion and 
self-regulation of industry and com- 
merce the trade association, by reason 
of its scope and activity, has become 
an important American business insti- 
tution with which the public, generally 
speaking, is little acquainted. Unfor- 
tunately the constructive purposes of 
these organizations have been confused 
with the activities of a minority which 
have employed the association as a 
cloak for action against public interest. 


Department Makes Comprehensive 
Study 


Secretary Hoover’s discussion of the 
proper functions of trade associations 
and his high encomium upon the great 
majority of these organizations are 
contained in a foreword which he him- 
self has written as a preface to a portly 
volume on trade association activities 
prepared in the Department of Com- 
merce by L. E. Warford and Richard 
A. May under the direction of Dr. 
Julius Klein, the director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The data presented in this volume 
represent a careful survey of the opera- 
tions of several hundred organizations 
In the United States which correctly 
come within the strict definition of the 
term and more than a thousand others 
which undertake to perform some of 
the services rendered by the avowed 
trade associations. Notwithstanding 
the importance of this institution as an 
economic factor, generally speaking, 
Secretary Hoover says that the Ameri- 
tan public has little knowledge either 
of the extent or character of its work. 

It has been regarded as the duty of 
the Department of Commerce to make 
this investigation with a view to meet- 
ing the need for public information on 
the subject. It has also been deemed 
Important that a business facility 
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which is economically useful when 
properly conducted may not suffer dis- 
crimination in the public mind by rea- 
son of misapprehensions regarding its 
purposes and accomplishments. 


Definition of Trade Association 


The Secretary of Commerce regards 
it as highly important that the public 
should differentiate between trade as- 
sociations that organize on a basis so 
broad as to be directly representative 
from those which speak for and work 
for a special interest which may be 
antagonistic to the industry as a whole. 
In discussing the classification of the 
various forms of business organizations 
the secretary says: 

“Very few of the trade associations 
whose work is set forth herein perform 
all the activities outlined. Some of 
them have made only a start, while 
others have undertaken a large per- 
centage of the work. 

“The American Trade Association 
Executives have defined a trade associ- 
ation somewhat as follows: 

“A trade association is an organiza- 
tion of producers or distributers of a 
commodity or service upon a mutuai 
basis for the purpose of promoting the 
business of its branch of industry or 
commerce and improving its service to 
the public. Among the methods now in 
use for accomplishing this end are the 
compilation and distribution of inform- 
ation, the establishment of trade stand- 
ards, and the cooperative handling of 
problems common to the production or 
distribution of the commodity. 


These Are Different 


“The following types of associations 
are frequently mistaken for trade as- 
sociations: 

“1, Associations with a membership 
consisting of business houses engaged 
in a variety of businesses, as, for in- 
stance, an association of manufactur- 
ers of miscellaneous commodities not 
connected with a specific industry. 

“2. Professional and technical so- 
cieties consisting of individuals in their 
professional or technical capacity 
rather than business units, such as so- 
cieties of credit men, accountants, and 
sales and advertising managers. 

“3. Non-mutual associations, in 
which any surplus of income over ex- 
pense is neither returned to the mem- 
bers nor used directly or indirectly to 
increase the service to members. 








“4. Associations organized for a 
single purpose, or a limited number 
of purposes, such as associations of 
manufacturers which are traffic service 
bureaus. 


Objects Govern Classification 


“Associations which are organized 
as trade associations, but which actual- 
ly undertake activities within a limited 
field only, are not trade associations in 
the full sense of the term. It is impos- 
sible to distinguish between a real 
trade association and a limited one 
of this type by definition; the distine- 
tion is a matter of fact. If it is the 
general policy of an association to 
undertake, within its means and power, 
any type of activity which the develop- 
ment and protection of ther industry 
or its members may require, it is a 
real trade association; if it generally 
gives serious consideration to activi- 
ties of a certain type only, it is not 
a real trade association. However, 
such limited associations usually per- 
form a desirable function from the 
standpoint of both their members and 
the public. 

“The purpose and aim of a trade 
association then is to deal with all 
questions of general application in the 
branch of industry or commerce it 
serves, and so to develop its field that 
the enterprises in it may be conducted 
with the greatest efficiency and econ- 
omy. This purpose marks off its field 
of work, which will be examined in 
more detail when considering the func- 
tions and activities of trade associa- 
tions. It naturally follows. that the 
membership of a trade association must 
be sufficiently representative to enable 
the association adequately to cope with 
all common problems and to speak with 
authority for its industry or branch of 
business.” 


Individuality and Reputation 


Just as a business house or an indi- 
vidual meets its obligations and carries 
on its daily relations within the com- 
munity, so the trade association has a 
real individuality in the business 
fabric. Its reputation may be consid- 
ered good, bad or indifferent according 
to its day-by-day activities and long- 
run policies in relation to its members, 
its industrial or trade group, the gov- 
ernment and the public. 

Secretary Hoover emphasizes the 
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fact that, of course, all trade associa- 
tion activities are not good, just as all 
individual habits are not good until so 
proved by their reactions on the indi- 
vidual and the community. 

Fortunately trade association activ- 
ity is spread over a sufficient period of 
years to permit a fair appraisal of the 
objects and accomplishments of typical 
organizations. There are, Secretary 
Hoover declares, outstanding examples 
of general constructive endeavor in a 
great many lines of trade association 
activity. 

Statistical Work 


Having been educated as an engi- 
neer, Secretary Hoover is naturally 
much interested in the statistical work 
of trade associations. Upon this phase 
of their activity he makes the following 
significant comments: 

“Most trade associations have evi- 
denced active interest at some time or 
other in the collection, compilation, 
preparation and dissemination of sta- 
tistical material relative to their in- 
dustries or trades. They have been 
considered with particular emphasis as 
to production, stocks, shipments or can- 
cellations. Sometimes the greatest de- 
sire has been for data regarding prices 
and orders. 

“Statistical activity by trade associa- 
tions has legal] limitations. However, 
there is no question but that the curves 
in the business cycle from activity to 
depression have been less disastrous in 
those industries or trades where ac- 
curate, lawful statistical data have 
been available to all. 


Reliable Statistics Are Essential 


“Fundamentally it is impossible for 
business men to form those vital judg- 
ments as to their future course of ac- 
tion in the wise and safe direction of 
their activities unless they are in- 
formed as to the changing currents of 
production and consumption, not only 
in their own lines but also in other lines 
of business, which indicate broader cur- 
rents of economic life. The only cri- 
teria are statistics, and if industry is 
to march with reasonable profits in- 
stead of undergoing fits of famine and 
feast, if employment is to be held con- 
stant and not subjected to vast waves 
of hardship, there must be adequate 
statistical service. 

“Whether these services are to be 
maintained by the government or by 
trade associations, they must be main- 
tained if we are to have an orderly 
economic life. To the trade associa- 
tions are due the vast majority of our 
statistical services, and if they be con- 
ducted alike for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer and consumer they are construc- 
tive.” 

Political demagogues are fond of 
charging trade associations with lobby- 
ing. It is beyond question that some of 
the most prominent national business 
associations have made very definite, 
comprehensive and frequently success- 
ful efforts at influencing legislation 
both state*and national. 

The agents of these associations have 
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frequently been the target of reckless 
attacks on the part of unscrupulous 
legislators whose plans have been upset 
by the vigorous representations of the 
agents of trade associations. 

Secretary Hoover apparently does 
not feel that members of trade associa- 
tions should be disconcerted when ac- 
cused of lobbying—provided they are 
lobbying in a good cause and for the 
public welfare. In fact, he regards it 
as vastly better that the influencing of 
state legislatures and of Congress 
should be done by reputable trade asso- 
ciations with a comprehensive member- 
ship than by private lobbyists. In this 
connection he says: 

“The interest of any one industry or 
trade, to be sound in the ultimate 
analysis, must be the public interest. 
In their legislative activities many 
trade associations have borne this 
axiom foremost. 

“Greater uniformity as to state laws 
affecting the public and industry and 
commerce may be brought about and 
the views of a trade as a whole can be 
properly laid before legislative bodies 
only through association. The demand 
of legislatures for the views of the dif- 
ferent trades upon all sorts of ques- 
tions of public interest is incessant, and 
the open preparation and presentation 
of such matters is far more consonant 
with proper development of public life 
than the private lobbying of the few or 
powerful.” 


Simplification and Standardization 


In discussing simplification and 
standardization as important functions 
of trade associations, Secretary Hoover 
rides a well-known hobby. Enormous 
sums of money have already been saved 
by work along these lines initiated by 
the Department of Commerce. 

“Waste in industry is acknowledged,” 
says the Secretary. “Its elimination in 
a vast area of problems can only be 
accomplished by collective action in a 
trade. 

“The simplification of dimensions in 
articles and parts, the, establishment of 
definite grades and qualities, not only 
reduce the cost of production and the 
volume of goods required in distribu- 
tion but they also increase the actual 
basis of competition. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved 
through the adoption of principles laid 
down in such programs, not alone to 
the business groups concerned but to 
the ultimate consumer. 

“They have brought about lower 
prices, through attacking directly the 
costs of raw material, inefficient plant 
operation and unnecessary stock main- 
tenance. The very large movement in 
this direction is today the most promis- 
ing field for reducing the margins be- 
tween the producer and consumer, but 
no progress can be made without col- 
lective action.” 

Goods must be sold at a profit or in- 
dustry and commerce will not survive, 
Secretary Hoover declares. In this 
connection he says that the findings of 
government agencies in the war years 
regarding the knowledge and under- 
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standing of costs in production and dis. 
tribution were truly remarkable, Losses 
often were confused with profits al] for 
the lack of knowledge of the funda. 
mentals of cost accounting. 

Today the trade association is proy. 
ing itself the most potent organized jp. 
fluence in the study of costs in industry 
and trade. Standard costs systems ap- 
plicable to the peculiar conditions are 
being developed within each business 
group. All this, the Secretary declares 
tends to more scientific knowledge of 
business and ultimately lowered costs 
in the interest of the great consuming 
public. 

Concerning the activities of trade as. 
sociations regarding credits and collec. 
tions, Secretary Hoover says: 


Credit and Collection Activities 


“Credit is the vehicle of trade. With- 
out mutual confidence, buyer and seller 
cannot transact business. Misdirected 
credit must be corrected through prop- 
er and legal collection procedure. 

“With its particular broad-visioned 
and unbiased perspective of the busi- 
ness transactions of its own group, the 
trade association becomes a peculiarly 
well-fitted agency in these service func- 
tions of business conduct. The basis is 
one of mutual service and return. 

“The trade association becomes a 
trusted and reliable clearing house for 
the industry’s vital credit and collec- 
tion information. While it is true that 
credit information has been used for 
restraint of trade, this is not its pri- 
mary or usual purpose and obviously 
should be prohibited.” 

Business has always entailed the 
strife of competition. It always will 
and, in Secretary Hoover’s opinion, it 
always should. However, there are 
rules and principles ‘of fair play that 
must be regarded in trade relations, 
and in the development, establishment 
and maintenance of these rules the 
trade association has come to be a 
potent factor. 

Take commercial arbitration, stand- 
ard contract forms and trading rules, 
trade terminology and nomenclature— 
each is a direct step toward saner busi- 
ness practice. The stamping out of 
unfair competition and misrepresenta- 
tion and the adoption of fair practice 
principles—codes of ethics—have been 
real accomplishments of scores of trade 
associations in the direction of better 
business. 

Employee Relations 


Concerning the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, Secretary Hoover 
points out that trade associations are 
now doing a great work not only in the 
way of research but in the laying down 
of principles for the guidance of the 
individual. 

Perhaps the individual business con- 
cern or manager, he says, has taken 
more frequently and at earlier periods 
the initiative in forward policies of em- 
ployee relations. Nevertheless, trade 
association after trade association 8 
now developing the necessary prelimi 
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: Old Mother Goose Electrified 

in- 

ry 

\p- 

iTe 

= Old Mother Goose came down from the Moon, 

S, ee . . 

of Driving a vehicle shaped like a spoon, 

sts And all of her grandchildren gathered around 

ne And cheered as she bumpety-bumped to the ground. 

AS- 

eC 

~ And a hundred small flash lights peered in her face, : 

ed My goodness, thought Old Mother Goose, what a place; iB 

i I have come from the Moon, but my word, I declare 3 

ed The people down here light stars when they stare! 

si- 

he 

ly 

c- 

is She went to the homes of her children-in-law, 

: And was filled with surprise at the things that she saw. 

or She complained of the heat and a current of air 

A Blew all of the hair pins out of her hair. 

a FR: 

or a 

i- i 

ly 4 
“What in the world is that by the sink?” 4 


Asked Old Mother Goose, and before she could think 
The children had carried the dishes away 
And showed her the dish washing style of to-day. 












Next morning at breakfast she hardly could eat, 


Forsooth, the poor woman sat stunned in her seat; Y ¢ as 2 


The bacon and eggs and the coffee and toast Wn 
Were cooked on the table by hostess and host. 








Then late in the morning she thought she would wash 
A few of her things in the suds of a squash, f 
But under her wondering, spectacled eyes if 


, They gave her another electric surprise. 
e 




















And so through all the length of her stay 
She received an electrical shock every day; 

And when she departed she loaded her spoon 
With electrical things to use in the Moon. 
—Charles Downes. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Crude Rubber Shortage in 5 Years 
Is Predicted 


ATTRIBUTED TO WAR 


United States Rubber Review of 
Causes Also Blames Lack of 
New Planting 


A shortage in the world’s supply of 
crude rubber within the next four or 
five years is regarded as a strong pos- 
sibility in a recent review of the rub- 
ber situation by the United States Rub- 
ber Co. This possible shortage is at- 
tributed to the war and the continued 
low price of crude rubber over a period 
of several years, and the fact that there | 
has been little or no new planting. The | 
review states: | 

“It takes five or six years for a rub- 
ber tree to come into bearing, so that 
it is too late now to do anything to 
alleviate any shortage that may occur 
within four or five years, but Ameri- 
can rubber manufacturers take the 
position that everything possible should 
be done to stimulate the immediate | 
planting of large areas in order that | 
the threatened shortage may be pro- 
vided for as soon as possible. 

“The fear of a shortage is based on 
the assumption that the use of rubber 
will continue to increase at much the 
same rate as in the past few years. A 
marked slackening in the rate of in- | 
crease would lessen the probability of | 
such a shortage, but with rubber be- | 
coming more and more a necessity in | 
the domestic and industrial affairs of 
the world, any substantial diminution 
in the rate of growth of the consump- 
tion of rubber is not looked for. 

“Apart from providing for the future, 
crude rubber had reached such a low 
price last year that many plantation 
owners were faced with utter ruin and 
the necessity of abandoning their es- 
tates. The plantations are situated in 
areas of dense vegetation and heavy 
rainfall and the most carefully culti- 
vated estates would in a very short time 
be submerged by jungle growth if 
neglected. 

“The India Rubber World, in its cur- 
rent issue, estimates that plantation 
owners in the recent period of low 
prices of crude rubber suffered a direct 
loss of $128,700,000. 

“American rubber manufacturers, 
who are acquainted with the real facts 
of the situation, prefer to see the price 
of crude rubber advanced somewhat 
even by artificial methods than to face 
a famine that would otherwise appear 
inevitable later on. 

“The absorption of surplus stocks has 
already taken place to an extent that 
some experts now believe the price of 
crude rubber would fall very little, if 
any, if the Stevenson restriction act 
should be revoked. Any such move at 
this time would be more or less haz- 
ardous, however, because of the possi- 














| are now tending rapidly toward stabili- 
| zation on a safer price level. 


bility of disturbing conditions which 


“The Stevenson restriction act not 
only saved many plantations from utter 
ruin, but it lent encouragement to a 
sorely distressed industry which will 
result eventually in re-establishing the 
confidence of investors and planting up 
of new acreages. 

“H. Stuart Hotchkiss, chairman of 
the special committee of the Rubber 
Association of America in charge of the 
crude rubber restriction matter and 
president of the United States Rubber 
Plantations, Inc., has recently received 
exhaustive data bearing on the sub-| 
ject of plantation investments. This | 
survey, prepared by H. Eric Miller of | 
London, generally regarded as one of | 
the foremost plantation authorities in | 
the world, is designed to show the cap- 
ital investment per acre in the planta- 
tions, the cost per pound of producing 
crude rubber, and the price at which | 
crude rubber must be sold to yield a| 
fair return on the investment. It is | 
understood that Mr. Miller’s figures are 
closely borne out by the actual ex- 





| perience of the United States Rubber 


Plantations over their vast area. 

“The real bait of very big profits is 
no longer there,” says Mr. Miller’s re- 
port, “and although enlightened folk 
inside of the industry, who visualize | 
a still greater expansion in the con- | 
sumption of rubber, may be willing to | 
put up money for new planting, and | 
although existing plantation companies | 
may carry out moderate extensions, I 
do not see any likelihood of additional 
planting while the outlook is so uncer- 
tain.” 


Devoe Managers Meet 


The semi-annual convention of the 
branch and district sales managers of 
the Eastern Division of Devoe & Rayn- 
olds Co., Inc., manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes, brushes, etc., 101 Fulton 
Street, New York City, was held at the 
general offices of the company July 12- 
13. A round table sales conference 
was a feature of the meeting, and E. S. 
Phillips, vice-president and general 
manager of the Eastern Division, out- 
lined the fall sales campaign. 





New Cutlery Catalog 


The new catalog No. 45 of the Amer- 
ican Cutlery Co., manufacturers of 
table, kitchen cutlery and allied lines, 
with factory and main office in Chicago, 
is just off the press, and will be dis- 
tributed to the jobbing trade by the 
first of August. The catalog has a 
page size of 9 x 12-in., and runs seven 
folios of 115 pages, and is comprehen- 
sive, 





Central States Hdw,. 
To Dissolve 


Dealer-Owned Jobbing House 
Will Go Out of Business 
in Near Future 


The Central States Hardware Co, 
Chicago, Ill., a dealers’ cooperative job- 
bing house, will dissolve as soon as the 
necessary arrangements have been 
made, according to A. S. Bailey, sec- 
retary and manager of the firm. This 
decision was taken at a meeting of the 
board of directors, held at Chicago, a 
short time ago, and the business will 
be dissolved in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Illinois. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
action, it is said, is because the organi- 
zation could not secure enough addi- 
tional members to build the undertak- 
ing into a profitable business. 

The officers of the Central States 
Hardware Co. are as follows: UH. F. 
Leibsle, Des Moines, Iowa, president; L. 
H. Schanck, Libertyville, I1., vice-pres- 
ident; Frank Burke, Waukegan, IIl., 
treasurer. 

The directors are as follows: H. F, 
Leibsle, Des Moines, Iowa; L. H. 
Schanck, Libertyville, Il].; Frank Burke, 
Waukegan, Ill.; A. Bohlken, Zion, II; 
L. A. Flanegin, Logansport, Ind.; Oscar 
Goelzer, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. A. Parker, 
Viroqua, Wis.; F. A. Weir, Ligonier, 


| Ind.;'C.'T. Woodward, Carlinville, Ml. 


C. P. Woods Goes to Arctic 


Charles P. Woods has severed his 
connection with the Triumph Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, and will represent the 
Arctic Ice Machine Co., Canton, Ohio, 
in southern Ohio, Kentucky, southern 
Indiana, southern West Virginia and 
the western part of Virginia. Mr. 
Wood’s headquarters will be located at 
605 Mercantile Library Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Neely Bolt Co. to Add 
to Line 


The Neely Bolt & Nut Co., 2101 
Wharton Street, Pittsburgh, South 
Side, which recently enlarged its plant, 
is now producing large machine and 
carriage bolts and plans to make the 
smaller sizes. The company also is 
making rivets. Formerly its principa! 
product was hot-pressed and_ cold- 
punched nuts. 


Griffin Buys Two Plants 


The Griffin Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of cold rolled strip steel, Erie, Pa., has 
recently purchased the Steel Products 
Mfg. Co.’s and the Walker Foundry 
Co.’s property which adjoins its plant. 
This move gives the company nearly 
double its present ground area. 
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Output of 3,623,000 
Automobiles for 
1923 


Reeves Says Auto Market 
Now on Substantial 


Basis 


That the automobile output for 1923 
will be 3,623,000 cars was the prediction 
recently made in Detroit by Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, following a survey of the indus- 
try. Mr. Reeves states: 

“Motor vehicle markets are on a firm 
basis, with the outlook excellent. 

“We are seeing some seasonal slack- 
ening in production, which has come a 
month later than many expected, but 
the decrease is moderate. T ere should 
and will be further decrease during the 
present month and the month to come. 

“With June production totaling 372,- 
000, less than 6 per cent under May, 
and with the first six months’ business 
producing 2,029,000 cars and trucks, the 
industry is in a favorable position. 

“We look for moderation in demand 
during the next six months, but the 
3,000,000 mark will easily be passed. 
The fall trade promises well. Farmer 
buying is on the increase. 





“With more than 12,500,000 motor 
| vehicles in use we can expect a re- 
placement market of close to 2,000,000. 
Normal increases in wealth and popu- 
lation, more highways, suburban homes 
and greater use of cars in business will 
enlarge the market. Car and truck 
prices are very low and every family 
that can afford it will have a car. 

“Particularly may we look for future 
business in the export field. This is a 
small fraction of the total at present, 
but is rapidly growing. There were 


Convention 


Talks on salesmanship were a fea- 
ture of the nineteenth annual sales con- 
vention of Sargent & Co., manufactur- 
ers of hardware, held recently at the 
factory in New Haven, Conn. Under 
the general direction of George F. 
Wiepert, general sales manager, the 
lines manufactured by the company 
were also reviewed. 

The discussions were led by Murray 
Sargent, R. B. Cherry, V. H. Whiting, 
H. A. Parks, A. J. Crawford, J. H 
Cherry and F. W. Fellows, all sales 
managers. J. Fred Wright, advertis- 
ing manager, spoke on the distribution 
of the company’s large catalog and ex- 
plained the advertising plans for the 
current year. Representatives of the 





OF THE TRADE 


75,000 cars and trucks shipped abroad 


| during the first half of this year, which 


is twice the number exported in the cor- 
responding period in 1922. We are ship- 
ping American cars and trucks to 114 
different countries. 

“In May 2605 trucks were exported. 
This is the best record since April, 1920, 
and the third best in the history of the 
business. The motor truck foreign mar- 
kets, in fact, have been particularly 
good, as the exports are about two and 





Sargent Holds 19th Annual | 


a half times what they were last year.” 


various factory departments also pre- 
sented subjects of interest. 

Addresses dealing with their experi- 
ences in selling the company’s products 
were made by several of the sales rep- 
resentatives, including Paul A. Olsen of 
Chicago, A. L. Burnett of Kansas City, 
J. C. Neemes of Minneapolis, E. S. 
Naylor of Chicago, F. W. Robbins and 
F. L. Stellwagen of New York. G. L. 
Sargent, vice-president of the company, 
presided at the sessions, as President 
H. B. Sargent was on a vacation in 
England. 

Social events in connection with the 
convention included a dinner with the 
factory heads of departments at the 
Hotel Taft and an outing and dinner 
at the Pine Orchard Country Club, 
which is situated on the shore of Long 
Island Sound, about fifteen miles from 





New Haven. 


Stambaugh-Thompson Co. Designs New Store Front 


RIDE in its business and a feel- 

ing of appreciation toward its 
patrons, the residents of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has prompted The Stam- 
baugh-Thompson Co. to design a new 
store front, which will make this 
hardware store one of the show 
places of the city. The picture serves 
to give one a celar idea of the un- 
usual beauty of this new front. Its 
completion about Oct 1 will make 
this one of the best looking retaii 
stores in the country. 

In addition to the reconstructed 
store front, new show windows will 
be built 40 ft. deep, giving greater 
display space and a large and more 
imposing entrance. The new front is 
designed in modified Gothic style with 
a Spanish Renaissance top. The first 
two floors of the front will be built 
from polished granite. From the 
second floor up terra cotta will be 
used. The lanterns are equipped 
with special lights, which will illum- 
mate the entire front at night. A 
touch of color will be introduced by 
window boxes on the third floor. 

The business of the firm is about 














one-half wholesale and half retail. 
The main entrance on Federal Street 
has 41 ft. frontage and the back 
door on Commercial Street has 100 
| ft. frontage. , The store is 300 ft. 
deep, well laid out. There are five 
stories and a basement. Two floors 
are used for the retail business, one 
| for wholesale displays and the re- 
'mainder of the building for stock. 
| Three warehouses take care of heavy 
| hardware. The retail store has been 
operated in the same location for 
seventy-seven years. 

This company displays practically 
| all goods on open counters, believing 
that this method has great sales 
appeal value. 

Commenting on the proposed new 
front, President Thompson says: 
| “The company feels that it owes 
| its prosperity to the citizens, and 
| takes this way of adding to the beau- 
| ty of the city as well as making the 
store more attractive to do business 
in. The idea is to have something at- 
tractive and pleasing to show appre- 
ciation for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury patronage.” 
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Hodgman Making Para- 


mount Products 


For the purpose of securing in- 
creased manufacturing facilities, the 
products of Paramount Rubber Con- 
solidated, Inc., machinery and patented 
processes for the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods, Little Falls, N. J., are now 
being manufactured by the Hodgman 
Rubber Co., 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, under the same man- 
agement, patents and system as here- 
tofore. 

This move will afford not only the 
facilities of the Hodgman Company but 
also those of the company’s plant at 
Little Falls, which will be continued in 
operation. The company’s main office 
will be located at the plant of the 
Hodgman Company in New York City. 





The company’s rubber ball department 
will be in charge of Mr. Keeler. 


200 at Brooklyn Outing 


Two hundred dealers and their guests 
attended the annual outing of the 
Brooklyn Retail Hardware Association, 
held July 18 at Hall’s, Centerport, Long 
Island, i. Y. The trip to Centerport 
was made by automobile. A shore din- 
ner was served, followed by games and 
a baseball game. 

John B. Foley, secretary, and R. J. 
Atkinson, president of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association; 
Matthais Ludlow, former president of 
the National association, and C. H. Til- 
son, secretary of the Manhattan & 
Bronx Association, were among the 














guests. 
Robert Pearsall, secretary of the 
Brooklyn association, made a short ad- | 
dress on the late John M. Kohlmeier, 
past president of Pasha, whu he said 
was absent for the first time in the his- 
tory of the association. | 


Beatty Heads N. J. Zine Ad | 
Men 


C. F. Beatty has recently been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, 
New York City, succeeding C. A. Sted- 
man, who enters the company’s Eastern 
sales department. Mr. Stedman will 
handle the products of the company 
and its subsidiaries in New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 


Payne Joins Clements Co. 


H. D. Payne, inventor of the disap- 
pearing wringer, has recently joined 
the Clements Mfg. Co., 601-613 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, as manager of the 


washing machine division. Mr. Payne 
has recently designed a new Cadillac 
Washing Machine equipped with a dis- 
appearing wringer, which has been 
placed on the market by the Clements 
company. 


Rulison Opens Own Firm 


W. S. Rulison has resigned his posi- 
tion with the W. F. Robertson Steel & 
Iron Co., Cincinnati, and has opened an 
office at 605 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Cincianati, for the sale of iron and 





steel products. 
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HERE'S JONES, HARDWARE 
ee. — BIG BEN CANT 


GET _A_RISE OUT OF HIM 





vee ane 
SIDE OF 
JONES- BROWNS DIFFEREWT 








JONES GETS TO THE STORE! 
20 MINUTES LATE-SOME- 
TIMES 30 MINUTES LATE, 
SOMETIMES MORE 





SONES SAYS IT WONT HELP 
THE OL PAY ENVELOPE PUT 





BROWNS ALWAYS ca 


WEIGHT—BUT BROWN'S FUNNY 








| I) {\ 
(HH 
JONES THINKS HES EARNING} 
HIS MAZUMA WHEN HE HANDS 
OVER SOMETHING CALI 
LED FOR THATS JONES 


R 
WITH A SMILE AND USES 
SUGGESTIVE SALESMANSHIP 
GOOD BOY-BROWN 














BUT BROWN-WHEN HE'S 
AMOMENT TO SPARE READS 
HIS TRADE PAPER FOR IDEAS. 








—— 
IN DUE COURSE OF “TIME THE BOSS OPENS A 
BRANCH STORE AND PUTS BROWN IN CHARGE 
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SOME GUYS HAVE ALL THE | s Consolidate Lines 


But Make and Sell 
Alone 


A novel selling arrangement 
cently been effected by the di 
Pump & Planter Co., Galva, IIl., and the 
Potato Implement Co., Traverse City 
Mich., in the consolidation of their lines 
while keeping their selling and manu. 
facturing and selling organizations sep- 
— It of th 

s a result of this move, whi 
been undertaken with a view PrP 
nomical marketing, each of the com. 
panies will represent the other’s lines, 


New Accessories Catalog 


Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardw 
Co., St. Louis, has issued a new catalog 
No. 19, devoted entirely to automobile 
accessories and equipment. The catalog 
contains 800 pages and much informa- 
tion as to spark plugs, piston rings, 
batteries, brake linings, etc., making it 
a ready reference for the trade. The 
motto on the front page is “The Fast- 
est Growing Automobile Accessory 
House in the West.” 


Obituary 


C. L. Wagandt 


_C. L. Wagandt, a director of the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co. and 
manager of the Baltimore factory, died 
recently at the age of sixty-five years 
at his home in Baltimore. 

Starting in the industry fifty years 
ago as an apprentice in the plant of 
Keehn & Hagerty, Mr. Wagandt soon 
became manager of a department. 
Eventually he assumed full charge of 
the factory. In 1902, when the Keehn 
& Hagerty factory was consolidated in 
the National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Mr. Wagandt remained as man- 
ager of the Baltimore plant and later 
became a director of the company. He 
° survived by a widow and four chil- 

ren. 


Fred L. Avery 


Fred L. Avery, president Avery & 
Saul Corporation, sheet metal, South 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly July 14, 
at his home in Winchester, Mass. Mr. 
Avery was past president New England 
Iron and Hardware Association, and 
prominently identified with the New 
England sheet metal business. He was 
born in Roxbury, Boston, fifty-nine 
years ago. His business career was 
practically confined to the aforemen- 
tioned industry, serving as president 
of Avery & Saul Corporation the past 
ten years. Funeral services were held 
July 16 at Mt. Auburn Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


B. B. Naylor 


B. B. Naylor, vice-president of the 
Dean & Berry Paint Co., Columbus, died 
recently from injuries sustained when 
hit by an automobile. Mr. Naylor was 
seventy years old, and had been con- 
nected with the Dean & Berry Co. for 
thirty-five years. He is survived by 4 
widow and two sons. 
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The Local Jobber In His Home Town 


HY is the local jobber so cordially hated and 

criticized by the trade in his own home town? 
To any one with a sense of humor there are some 
very funny things in business. The unpopularity of 
the local jobber at home is one of the funny things 
in all lines of business. 

Suppose we amuse ourselves this morning by 
analyzing the pros and cons of this situation. Allow 
me to write about one actual and concrete case that 
will stand for hundreds of other cases. I know of a 
certain local jobber who enjoys a very large business 
over quite a considerable territory. It is a very well- 
managed business and year after year, in good times 
and bad, they manage to make a fair return on their 
capital. Now it happened that the head of this 
house discovered that while they were very popular 
in their out-of-town territory, they were heartily dis- 
liked at home. Being of an inquiring and statistical 
mind, he decided to investigate the facts. He there- 
fore employed an accountant to figure up for him 
the profits on their sales in the country and the 
profits in the city; also the cost of doing business in 
the country and the cost in the city. 

When these figures were all tabulated and analyzed 
the -results: were illuminating. - It was found, for in- 
stance, that the size of the country order averaged 
about ten times the size of the city order. In the 
country the goods were usually bought in full boxes, 
while in the city the rule was almost invariably a 
fraction of a dozen, meaning in each case a broken 
box and a paper-wrapped package. 

On country business the trucking haul was usually 
at least a full truckload daily to each freight station. 
These. freight stations were in the immediate vicinity 
of the jobbing house. On the other hand, deliveries 
were made free, not only to the.immediate city trade, 
but clear out into the suburbs. 

It was found that the average sized order for the 
city trade was considerably less than $10 and some- 
times this small order would consist of ten or fifteen 
items in fractions of a dozen. Then while the coun- 
try trade bought their goods on the usual terms and 
usually took the 2 per cent cash discount in ten days, 
the city trade, just as a matter of convenience on 
account of their frequent orders, paid once a month 
—usually about the fifteenth of the succeeding 
month (six weeks’ time on most of the business), 
and then they systematically deducted the usual 
2 per cent also. In the country trade the visit- 
ing salesman turned through the pages of his cata- 
logue and usually cleaned up the major wants of a 
customer for thirty days. 


On the other hand, in the city trade the salesman 
was compelled to call every week—in other words, 
four calls of the salesman for the same or less busi- 
ness than the country salesman took in one call 
and in between times the city customer ordered his 
driblets as he needed them by telephone. This of 
course meant that the jobber had to be equipped not 
only with an expensive telephone system, but also 
with telephone operators who knew the hardware 
business. Therefore, while the returned goods from 
the country were less than one-half of | per cent, 
in his city trade this inquisitive merchant found 
that 2 per cent of all sales to the city trade were 
returned. 


Then again in his investigations he discovered that 
while with the country trade they enjoyed a very 
large share of the customer's business, getting profit- 
able business along with the staple goods, in the city 


trade, as a horde of manufacturers’ salesmen regu- 
larly worked these city dealers, most of the city 
dealers bought their most profitable lines direct, while 
they used the local jobber to fill in on staple and un- 
profitable goods. Then the city dealer would buy his 
spring and fall goods, such as wire cloth, poultry net- 
ting, refrigerators, etc., either direct from manufac- 
turers or direct from some other jobber in some other 
city. He would buy these goods in good, round 
quantities in his first order with a long dating and 
then as the season progressed and he ran out of the 
goods he would use the local jobber to fill up his 
shorts. He expected to buy these shorts at exactly 
the same prices he paid for his original order in 
quantity. 


In other words, this jobber found that the most 
troublesome, irritating and unprofitable part of his 
business was the business in his own home town. In 
addition to this, he was very much surprised to find 
that for all of his trouble and loss—because he found 
that his city business was actually done at a loss— 
his house was universally disliked by the city trade. 
He told me that he himself looked’ over complaints, 
claims and criticisms and he found that there were 
more complaints and more criticisms from the city 
trade than from any other part of their business. 
These city customers were constantly threatening to 
withdraw their valued patronage. He also stated that 
he found that there was more loss from stealing in 
the city business—more shortages reported—than in 
any other part of the business. 


Then he asked me what I thought of the situation. 
To tell the truth, I could not restrain my laughter. 
“Why,” said I, “when | was a traveling salesman 
this condition was one of my main assets. In selling 
I used to visit the larger cities. | sold the retail 
trade in these cities beautiful orders. I listened to 
their complaints of all the deviltries and shortcomings 
of the local jobber. 1 agreed with them that the 
condition was very sad—‘Now, how about this new 
line of cutlery?’” 


As a matter of fact I told my jobbing friend that 
the easiest trade in the country to sell from another 
large city from a jobbing house is the city trade of 
your competitor. “Why'’—said ]~—‘don't you know 
that St. Louis hardware houses sell hardware in Chi- 
cago, Louisville, Kansas City, etc., and that Chicago 
hardware jobbers sell goods in St. Louis? Why, I 
even know a St. Louis hardware house that does a 
very nice business in New York City.” - 


When I finished laughing | said the situation to me 
was perfectly natural, as the city retail merchant was 
simply using the local jobber to carry a surplus stock 
of merchandise for him and as he bought every day, 
either through salesmen or by telephone, this con- 
stant intercourse of business gave every opportunity 
for trouble. The country salesman only calls on his 
trade once a month. It is only a matter with him of 
turning through the pages of the catalogue and care- 
fully writing up the order. On the other hand, the 
city trade is conducted in such a manner that both the 
retail merchant and the jobber would have to be 
angels right down from Heaven if they did not get 
mad and quarrel with each other. 

**What is the answer to all this?” inquired my job- 
bing friend. “I will have to take it under consider- 
ation,” I replied. 


The Sales Manager 
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| Clerks, Vacations 


and 


Store Rules 








At the suggestion of F. Alexander Chandler, George 
A. Fiel, secretary of the New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, recently sent out a number of ques- 
tionnaires to members of the association for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the hours of business during the 
summer, the different rules followed during the vaca- 
tion period, and the method of handling merchandise 


bought personally by employees. 
The questions and the number of replies grouped by 
Mr. Fiel follow: 


Question No. 1. 
What are your hours for business? 


Open at 6 a. 
” “ 6.30 a. 
oS 

. Vk 

716 a. 

7.30 a. 

7.30 a. 

7.30 a. 

Ss a 

S a 


Close 


BBEEBBESERS 
AMMMAAAMAAH 


Question No. 2. 


What are your hours for business in the summer? 
Same as above 
Change: 7.30—6 to 7.30—5 
8 —5.30to8 
7 —6 to6.30—6 
No definite rule 


Question No. 3. 


What afternoon in the week do you close and how 
many months? 
Tuesdays 
Wednesdays 


All year 1 
2 to 4 months 
all year 


Thursdays all year 


2 to 4 months 
all year 


Saturdays 


Not definite 


week may be) is followed, that exception to the rule is 
taken in cases where holidays occur, especially a holi- 
day falling on day before or day following the specified 
day for closing. 


Question No. 4. 


What are your rules for vacation? 

“2 weeks with pay” 

“1 week with pay” 

“No definite rule but old employees allowed vaca- 
tions.” 


Most of “1 week with pay” allow second week without 
pay. 

Most of “2 weeks with pay” allowed only to full year 
employees and to those of about 6 months’ service, 1 
week. 

One concern reports: “None the first year; 1 week 
the second year; 2 weeks thereafter.” 

Another—that time out during the year is deducted 
from the “two weeks vacation allowed with pay.” 

Only one makes the definite statement that clerks are 
allowed 2 weeks with pay in advance. Time of pay- 
ment in other 51 cases not stated. 


Question No. 5. 

What is your rule and what is your method of han- 
djing merchandise bought personally? 

15—“Cost plus 10 per cent.” 

6—“At cost.” 

3—“Wholesale price.” 

1—“Cost plus freight plus 10 per cent.” 

1—“Cost plus 10 to 15 per cent.” 

2—“Cost plus 10 to 20 per cent.” 

1—“Cost plus 20 per cent subject to revision by man- 

ager.” 

1—“Jobbers price.” 

1—“Cost plus reasonable charge for handling.” 

1—“Cost plus cost of handling.” 

1—“Delivered cost.” 

1—“Each sale priced by member of corporation.” 

1—“Cost plus transportation.” 

1—“Factory cost plus freight.” 

1—“Selling price less 10 per cent.” 

15—No report. 


2 


“Cost” is so indefinite that the above furnishes little 


Note.—It should be noted that where the practice 
definite information. 


of closing all year at 1 p. m. (whatever the day of the 
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Hand to Mouth Buying Continues 
— Prices Closely Watched 


Te policy of most buyers in the hardware market at the present time seems to 


to be that of buying only for immediate requirements. 


In the opinion of many job- 


bers this condition may continue for several months, because of the expectation on 
the part of many retailers that price levels would be lower in the fall. 


Reports from some of the manufacturing centers, however, indicate the possibility 
of shortages in some of the late fall and winter lines, because it is said manufacturers 


are not producing on speculation. 


Interest regarding the establishment of the eight-hour day in the steel industry seems 
to be more or less apathetic, because of the belief that some time will elapse before any 


great change is made. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


EW jobbers’ prices on steel goods are reported to 
have been issued by the Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Bolt and nut manufacturers in the Pittsburgh area 
are reported to be back to the September, 1922, list, 
which carried large machine bolts at 50, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list. : 


The Consolidated Fruit Jar Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., is reported to have reduced prices on fruit-jar 
caps. 

The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
is reported to have reduced prices on egg beaters. 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 


has announced 1924 prices on Pennsylvania quality 
mowers. These show no change from the slightly ad- 
vanced schedule of May 15, 1923. The new list expires 
June 30, 1924. 

The Mast-Foos Co., Springfield, Ohio, has an- 
nounced 1924 prices on mowers. These prices show 
an advance of 10 per cent and will expire June 30, 
1924. This line did not advance May 15, 1923. 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced new prices on Kerogas oil cook stoves. 
The models with standard type burner have advanced 
approximately 10 per cent and the models with giant 
type burner have advanced approximately 20 per cent. 
This advance takes effect July 16, 1923. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the price changes made 
‘. effective in the leading jobbing 
centers during the past week were the 
following: 

NEW YORK—No price changes were 
reported by local jobbers during the 
week. Pick-up business is small in vol- 
ume, but brisk in tone. Fall business is 
reported to be well diversified. 

CHICAGO—Fall orders booked by 
local jobbers are very satisfactory, and 
the volume of business being done com- 
pares favorably with last year. A 
large part of it is said to have been re- 
celved by mail. Retail trade has 
slowed up principally because of the 
vacation season. Few price changes of 
any importance were announced during 
the week, 


BOSTON—Price advances and de- 


clines are again found to be about 
evenly divided. Truck casters have 
been reduced about 25 per cent, drop 
shot about 15c. a bag, sheet lead %c. a 
pound, sandpaper 10 per cent and Clay- 
ton & Lambert torches as much. On the 
other side of the ledger, hammers have 
been advanced 10 per cent, galvanized 
poultry netting staples 20c. a keg, new 
iron and steel extras have been put into 
effect, while a material uplift in prices 
on the Hessler line of mail boxes is 
noted. 


PITTSBURGH—No price changes of 
any importance were announced during 
the week. Steel and warehouse people 
are speculating upon the possible effect 
the establishment of the eight-hour 
day in the steel industry will have on 
prices. The consensus of opinion seems 


to be that prices will advance from 15 
to 25 per cent. The local hardware 
market is quiet. 

CLEVELAND—Local jobbers an- 
nounce 10c. advance on wire cloth; 15 
per cent advance on tin fruit cans, now 
quoting $6 per gross; 5 to 10 per cent 
advance on hot air registers, which 
now take discount of 33 1/3 per cent; 
1924 lawn mower prices and orders at 
current prices are being accepted on 
roller skates for delivery up to Dec. 1, 
1923. 


TWIN CITIES—There have been no 
price changes of note during the past 
few days. The manufacturers of 
screen cloth have announced an ad- 
vance, but this comes too late in the 
season to affect this year’s business 
materially. 
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July 26, 1928 


Prices Unchanged in New York— 
Building Operations Resumed 


N | O price changes of any moment were reported by 
New York jobbers during the past week. Some 
dealers centinue to expect lower prices, and are 

consequently curtailing their buying as much as possible 
at this season. Although the usual summer dullness has 
affected business, jobbers report a fair volume of pick-up 
trade for late seasonal items and staples. Collections are 
said to be fairly satisfactory. 

Commenting on the slow buying that exists to-day, the 
New York Times said recently: “It is fairly evident that 
the holding back in buying is due not so much to any 
idea that business will be lacking over the retail counters 
as it is to the apprehension that goods will be cheaper 
later on, and that therefore it is a part of prudence to 
wait a while before putting in the bulk of the orders that 
will be necessary for the actual trade expected. 

“Such an attitude or state of mind” continues the article, 
“does not make things easier for the producer. His 
problem is how he is to keep his organization intact and 
sell enough to make a profit, with expenses rising and cus- 
tomers buying from hand to mouth and objecting to 
higher prices. A number of producers whose output will 
be submitted to the public at retail next spring are in a 
quandary as to when they should set prices no less than 
as to the levels to be fixed. They have their competitors 
to consider as well as their customers, and it is no time 
to take a false step.” 

The completion of buildings erected by speculative 
builders is expected to release many workers for new 
construction, and it is becoming more apparent that large 
contractors are regarding the building situation more 
favorably than they have for several months. 

The United States Realty & Improvement Co. has an- 
neunced that it is now ready to consider contracts for 
new work. The George A. Fuller Co., a subsidiary of 


the U. S. Realty & Improvement Co., is said to have at 
present approximately $18,000,000 worth of construction 
on its books, of which $6,000,000 is in New York City, 

In a recent interview on the building situation, an 
official of this company said: 

“We interpret the market to mean stabilized costs at 
the present level. These costs in some instances are 
lower. Labor is back on the job, and we are not anticipat- 
ing further trouble in this regard. With the agreements 
reached in May wages were increased $1 a day in some 
cases and others from $1 to $4, including bonuses. These 
bonuses average $2 a day in the bricklayers’ trade. 

“All trades are working now and there is a tendency 
toward a greater supply of workers. There is no surplus 
now, but it is probable there will be by the first of next 
year. The last survey of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association showed that about 50 per cent of the specu- 
lative apartment house construction would be completed 
by Aug. 15. The completion of this work will release 
many mechanics for other construction. 

“Another factor in the improvement has been the pub- 
licity which has attracted workers from outside the city, 
There seems no reason why there should not be abundant 
labor by next Jan. 1.” 

As further evidence of improved conditions in the 
construction industry, specific efforts are being made by 
employing organizations, realty owners, trade unions, and 
the buying public interested in construction work to 
establish and encourage the training of apprentices so as 
to end the shortage of skilled workers in the industry. A 
meeting was held recently at the Hotel Plaza which was 
attended by contractors, union officials, realty owners, 
and members of various civic organizations, at which it 
was agreed to support the Apprenticeship Commission 
which organization last year placed 750 boys in training 
and expects to place 250 more within the next few months. 


AXES.—Fall orders continue; 
firm; stocks fair. 


debhers’ quotations, f.o.b. 

ork 

Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% lb. only, 


$22.75 per doz. 
19 in. handles, 


House axes, 2% Ib., 

$14.25 per doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demands for 

pick-up requirements only; prices stiff. 
~ rae quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
Ib.; #e-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14c. per lb.; y-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per Ib.; %-in., llc. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5%-in., 10c. to llc. per lb.; %-in., 9c 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per ane 

Machine bolts, % in. and 
smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 »o 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, *% and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 40 to 50 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 4 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid 
copper riwets, 20 per cent. 

l ockwashers, }, to %-in., 


prices 


New 


70 per 


cent; ;% to %-in., 70 per cent; }§ to 
l-in., 70 per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


BUCK SAWS, ETC.—Fall orders re- 
ported fair; prices firm; stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Buck saws, red framé, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30 in. 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round blued blade, extra 
thin back, 4% points, $13 per doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saw, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; cross cut saws, 


55e. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 
CIDER MILLS AND FRUIT 
PRESSES.—Interest improving; stocks 
good; prices strong. 


squhere’ quotations, f.o.b. 

ork 

Cider mills, 8% in. tub, $5.90 each; 
10% in. tub, $7 each; 11% in. tub. 
$9.40 each; 13 in. tub, $12 each; 18 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Crushers, 

wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit Presses, 2 qt., 
qt., $4.95 each; 6 qt., 
12 qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Jobbers 

good orders already booked. 
sew quotations, f.o.b. New 
Corton gloves, light weight, $1.55 
per doz. pair. Medium weight, 


knitted wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


New 


aluminum teeth, 


$2.98 each; 4 
$5.75 each; 


report 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Retail sales. 
are reported fairly large, and pick-up 
business in the wholesale market is 
fairly brisk. 


Jobbers’ 
York: 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gr. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


GAME TRAPS.—Fall bookings are re- 
ported satisfactory. 


a nent quotations, 


, a traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz., without chain, $1.28 
per doz. No. 1, $2, with chain; $1.59 
per doz. without chain. Size 1%, 
$3.05 per doz. with chains, $2.32 Po 
doz. without chains. Size 2, $3.97 
per doz. with chains. Size 3, $6.71 
per doz. with — 

Oneida Jump traps, size 0, $2.07 
per doz. with vnaine, $1.71 per doz. 
without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per 
doz. with chains, $1.89 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. 
with chains, 81 per doz: without 
chains. Size 2, $5.37 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $7.26 per doz. with 
chains. 


NAILS. — Steady pick-up business; 
prices firm. 
sow 


Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 


“But nails, $4.70 base, per ke 
Wire nails and brads in sm: ‘i ots, 
70 per cent off list. 
Roofing nails, 1x2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50 
Wholesale prices vary in ’ different 
sections of the city. 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


f.o.b. New 


quotations, f.o.b. New 
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Chicago Sees Heavy Conservative Buying 
in Karly Fall and Winter Market 


the hardware market for the next six months. Al- 
though retail trade is slowed up somewhat, this is to 
be expected this season of the year, owing to the fact 
that a great many of the trades people are taking their 
vacations and, therefore, are not pushing the sale of 


[ise nara S point to a heavy conservative buying in 


merchandise. 


Orders booked by the jobber are very satisfactory and 
the volume of business being done compares favorably 
with last year, but a large portion of it is in house or 


mail orders. 


Crop prospects are excellent and it is hoped that the 
price of wheat will advance so as to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, who is expected to be a 
With the farmer on a good sound 


heavy buyer this fall. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Demand continues 
to be excellent. Jobbers report fair 
stocks on hand. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
.0.b. o: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, $18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
$20.38 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; 
Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. 
lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Shipments taken early in the year are 
going out rapidly. Ammunition fac- 
tories are several weeks behind on 
orders placed with them. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Vacation period at hand and auto- 
mobilists doing an unusual amount of 
touring, naturally the demand for auto- 
mobile accessories is exceedingly heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
Ee Blue Box line 58c. each; A. C. 
itan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 
Spot Light.—Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 
Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 


ach. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
§, 85c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps.— Rose, 1%-in. Cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40_ per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubés.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
ro red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
We quote f.o.b. factory: 


e 


Snap-on Wrenches. — No. 101, 
Master Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 


versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.0.b. Mil- 
waukee. 


AXES.—Orders for axes taken earlier 
in the season are being shipped out. 


Prices are firm and sales continue 
active, 


A quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
biti - Chicago: First quality single 
ated unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14 
ben, . ase; double bitted, $19 doz. 
Se; good quality black unhandled 
ones, Same weight, single bitted, $13 
0%. base; single bitted handled axes, 





basis and labor fully employed, a continuation of present 
conditions is to be expected. 

A survey of the labor condition shows a slight decrease 
in industrial activity; there is also some shortage of heavy 
workers in the building lines. 

Iron and steel sheet mills curtailed operations slightly 


during the past week, due to the excessive hot weather. 


Building operations continue on a large scale, although 
permits for July are not running quite as heavy as June, 
but with the amount of work under construction and the 


amount of new work going ahead, assurance is given that 


$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—An excellent de- 
mand continues. Prices are firm and 
stocks are good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — There 
continues to be a shortage of nearly 
all kinds of builders’ hardware, espe- 
cially cylinder front door locks, French 
window sets and steel inside sets, and 
while there has been no change in 
price, several manufacturers have been 
obliged to raise price labor, expecting 
several price revisions may be put 
into effect in the near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $8.50 
per set. 

CHAIN.—Prices are firm and un- 
changed. The demand continues steady 
and strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chi 0: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.—No 
change in price since last reported. 
There continues to be a steady demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—tThe foreign situation in 
the Ruhr district is even more acute 
and the French are tightening up on 
customs lines every day. It seems to 
be the disposition of the Rheinland 
Commission to put every difficulty in 
the way of applicants for permits. 
The indication is that there cannot, 
therefore, be any appreciable supply 
of German cutlery on hand in the 
U. S. A. this fall. Domestic lines are 
firm in price and in good demand. 


the industry will move to capacity the balanceof the year. 

Manufacturers as yet have not issued prices on lawn 
mowers for 1924, but judging from the inquiry, exception- 
ally large bookings will be made for next spring delivery. 





DOOR SPRINGS.—An excellent volume 
of business is being booked. Prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Perfect No. 2, 30c. 
doz.; No. 3, 35c. doz.; No. 4, 38c. 
doz.; No. 5, 44c. doz.; No. 6, 60c. doz.; 
No. 7, 64c. doz.; Reliance, light, $1.50 
doz.; medium, $2 doz.; heavy, $3 doz.; 
Torrey’s, $3.10 doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—There continues to be heavy 
buying. Prices apparently are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3- 
in. conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 

FIELD FENCE.—Sales should improve 
with future dating which the jobbers 
are offering on orders of 1000 rods or 
over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Excellent sales are reported. 
Stocks are fair and prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

FISHING TACKLE.—Current  busi- 
ness is very good and fill-in orders are 
running heavy. Local stocks are going 
out rapidly. 


FRUIT PRESSES.—Stocks are good. 
Orders are plentiful and as an excel- 
lent fruit crop is expected, dealers 
should be prepared to take care of the 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 
3-qt., $3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
qt., $5.50 each; Enterprise, No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Prices are 
the same as last week. Manufacturers 
do not suggest reductions, but some 
jobbers have got the clearance idea. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10- 
qt., $2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.65 doz.; 14- 
qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $7 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 
3, $8 doz. 
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GLASS AND PUTTY.—Replacements ‘ We ae trom, jobbers’ frocks, Pe eo Wy No. 167, $12 
° A .0.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 0z.; No 0z.; No. 183, $13 
from the factories continue to be slow. burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. ™ 
Demand is increasing. Prices are firm. list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.: 
Wo. aunte-dies | sated deen per cent in lots of less than 10. ie. a, $16 <n. ¥ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- gues ae Ge aaa t-e e 
B, Up to oom, . por sank Sacouns: clined 3 cents per gallon. Linseed oil row neck Mk 80e. Ee doz. ; 
3 eo-in., e e ; . - 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 declined 9 cents per gallon, and balance pe r° a § $240 oo fe 0%, 
gg rr m4 ha ig oa ae of the staples remain the same. sable, Biates, —No. 303, $6 doz.; 
3.70; com > > -5d; az- % J 0z.; No. » $7.20 doz. 
iers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. PA x a. from jobbers’ stocks, Tea Pots.—2-cup, = — ki 
packages, 6bc. s Linseed Oll.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.19 $24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz, 
HANDLED HAMMERS.—A great im- per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.14 per gal. Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz; 
provement is noted in deliveries from Linseed Oil.-Bolled, barrel lots, Oe ey ee 
$1.21 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.16 ROLLER SKATES.—Very satisfactory 


the manufact but th till a 
behind with ‘their’ aeons poo P“Turpentine. Barrel lots, $1.12 per orders are being booked for fall and 


° ga 
ahead of normal records. Prices are Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 5ic. spring delivery. Prices may be higher 
unchanged. per gal. before spring. 
é We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, ‘ 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality $ORr oat ais _— Skates, 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-o0z. ; c 
— —. Fo per co ge aay oe . ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Sales 
orged nai ammers, per doz.; C : ‘ ; ; Saas 
Sait Giedl homme, 0 bee tm. ‘s pee on a liberal basis. Prices re- 
EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— i 
. . : y e quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Deliveries continue to be slow. Most f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
factories are booked to capacity. rope, standard brand, 1836c. to 20%e 
. per bs Oo. manila rope, 17c. to 
Prices are firm. 18%c. per Ib. base; so-called hard- 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, ware grade manila rope, 17'vc. per 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- Ilb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 standard brands, 14%c. to 16%%c. per 
cents per pound. y lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 


HATCHETS.—Deliveries from the : ee 
manufacturers continue to be slow and SASH CORD.—No change in price dur- 


demand is unusually active. It is ex- ing the last ten days. Sales continue 


pected that present prices wil] hold firm to be excellent. 
for some time. We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
* ‘i f.o.b. Chicago: o. 7 standard 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, Did You Ever Stop to brands, $10.35 per doz, hanks; No. 8, 
o>. See 40 a quality, Thi k? $12 per doz. hanks. 
roac atchets, 9.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; eer InK. SASH nye vg Beg se better and 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, 15 doz.; : common ra of sas ulleys are in 
competitive forged shingling hatch- re when you put off a job today d —_ f P oe 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. and another tomorrow, you are demand. ipments from the manu- 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Manufactur- building up a mountain of work that facturers continue to be slow. 


ers report their costs continually in- "sesh fom postpone boctig a Lave chlMtfe;"Sadttant, faye 
creasing and that they are unable to man today, your competitor may 60c. doz.; barrels, Sic. doz.; Common 


keep up with the demand. There has beat you to him, put over his mes- don; NO. $45, 61a. dom, barrels, Ste. 
been no change in price. sage and walk away with a sale. doz. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, That each day’s work completed SASH WEIGHTS.—Prices are un- 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. that day means restful nights, ab- changed and demand is very heavy. 


1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 

No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sence of io and a fresh mind for , i i j ted. 
second growth white hickory handles, the fresh d ay. Improvement - delivery tag 
val owt h oe ge Page : oe That a left over job will be just as , an Pel oe ge te 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. per hard to tackle next week as it is lots at $47.50 per ton. 


doz.; second growth hickory hatchet today. : 
and hammer handles, $1.50 per doz. That the only way to do things is SCREEN DOORS.— Although <r 
HINGES.—Stocks are badly broken. to get busy and do them. in this line is usually over about Ju "ye 
Deliveries from the factory are slow. That putting off work not only business continues to keep up. No 
Demand is active. “a time and profits, but it change in price, 
, changes men to loafers, and stores We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, A po i 
f.o.b. Chnmer- Heaty y e4 hinges to warehouses or junk piles. f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 Ly 6 8 i x 6 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., 57; ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; ft. in. X 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10- in., f 6 ft. 8 in., $21.7 75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
per doz. pairs. E xtra he savy T hinges ee ' evoucvoonsqnuasousngusseguvorceteoqnasnataguatnnagoan sense x 6 ft. 10 in., : $22.80 aor “—- is = 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85: f., = oS ges ee f % tt. 8 ft 
6-in., $2.31; 8- in., $3.95; 10- in., $5.64 sin eo: kegs, 14c. Ib.; ft. R. foo ee. os, L. a ol $09 ty 
air ) gS, : 95. 2 OZ. ; ° _ft., $29.08 
per doz. pairs. 5 egs, 144%4c. per lb.; 25-Ib. kegs, per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 


tee ‘ assis. per lb.; 124%4-lb. kegs, 144%c, per 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Replace- ‘ SCREWS.—Jobbers report fair stocks 


ment orders ar -omi in ' 3 — Paste.—In barrels, 6%4c. per Ib. i 
sell — Ng = freely pk Mado —(4-lb. goods) B's md at pat on hand. Excellent orders are being 
ces unchanged. gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. taken at the new prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, English Venetian Red.—In barrels, , : stock 

f.0.b, Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, $3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs. cane + aodllegae 2 gee bright 

995° 9 m. 2 : . .o.b, Chicago: Mle ¥ ) 

-at.. i hie Sek ae coe ah: PREPARED ROOFING.—An excellent screws, 80 per cent new list; round 

Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; volume of business is reported and at pane — 1% per cont now Sat: 

‘ p . : : A 1e ac ass, ce ew wee 

—” AE jyirat., 6. 90; A-at., $8.30; the recent reduction in prices, dealers canaedl. taal eke 74 per cent new 

$18; '12-at., $21.60: Tess 50 per cent. have showed an inclination to stock up list; japanned, 74 per cent ne w list. 

er eee rage 9p ang Pe og more freely. SOLDER AND BABBITT ME rAL.— 

9.40; -qt., 80; 8-qt., $8.60; 10-at., : oe $ 

$11.10, less 50 per cent. ‘ ‘ by fe onne from jobbers’ stocks, Demand is excellent and wee 

‘ .o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- i i 
NAILS.—There has been no change in faced prepared roofing, $1.80 per daily. Prices are unchange 
price. Jobbers report they find it very square; best tale surfaced, $2.05 per We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
difficul square; medium tale surfaced, $1.40 f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
ifficult to keep an assortment on hand per square: lizht tale surfaced, Téc. der, $27 per 100 1b.; medium t5- 65 
Te lai ‘Tr square; re sin sheathing, $75 solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40- 

PP Rn ig, ie gg lige per ton. aint Hails iniaiaaaiatad solder, *§25 per aoe Ib; hag gree s 
3.80 ker ‘ Rear Bi babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers are ane + tabbitt metal, $11 per 100 

lb. 














galvanized nails is now $2.25 for er P ‘ 
l-in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter anticipating heavy fall business and 


than 1-in. report that current sales are excellent, STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Fu- 


OIL STOVES.—Orders are coming in We quote from jobbers’ stocks, ture orders on this line are ahead 0 


very satisfactorily. It would seem ad- f.o.b. Chicago: all previous records and early deliveries 
a te : - Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; ilable to 
visable to anticipate wants a little. No. 214, $12 doz. should be taken where available 
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avoid the usual fall shortage or delays. 
Prices are very firm and are expected 
to so remain throughout the fall season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 r 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
$18 per 100 joints. 
Elbows.—6-ip. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 
Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in. $5.40 


doz. 
i cove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 


per doz. 
STEEL SHEETS.—There has been a 
slight improvement noted in deliveries 
from the mills, but stocks are still 
broken, Sales continue very active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


HARDWARE AGE 


f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


WIRE GOODS.—Demand is heavy for 
this time of the year. No change in 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago. No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


65 


WHEELBARROWS.—Demand is very 
active and prices are firm. Deliveries 
from the factory continue slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14 steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7,25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


WRENCHES.—Business is coming in 
in excellent volume. There has been 
no change in price by local jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off ; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-74% per cent off. 


Quiet Tone in ‘Twin Cities Market 
as Farmers Start Harvesting Crops 


Twin Cities, July 20, 1923. 
ETAIL hardware sales in general 
R continue quite satisfactory for 
this season of the year, which 
is usually a quiet period. 

There is a good demand for auto- 
mobile accessories, supplies and sport- 
ing goods. Crop conditions appear to 
be average, and harvesting of some 
grains has begun. Should the producer 
be able to get a good price for crops, 
conditions should be materially better 
a little later on. 

Collections in this territory continue 
to be rather difficult, if fact, more so 
than a few months ago. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Notwith- 
standing the fact that a large per- 
centage of building permits are being 
canceled because of high building costs, 
there is a substantial amount of con- 
struction work being done. There is, 
therefore, an active demand for build- 
ers’ hardware. 


AXES.—Demand fair; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14.00; double bit, base 
weights, $19.00 per doz. 

BRADS.—Brads in good demand; stocks 
fair; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25 Ib boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Demand is not very active, 
resulting in some manufacturers cut- 
ting prices. Prices weak. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent: stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOW.—Demand contin- 
ues very good. Stocks good. Prices 
show no change since reduction reported 
in last issue, 

We «uote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
Sage, lap joint, S.B. 5 inch, $5.00 
ber 100 feet; Conductor Pipe, 28 gage, 

3 inch, $4.75 per 100 feet; conductor 
elbows, 3 inch, $1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Sales fair to good. 
Steady, 
We 


stocks good; 


Prices 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand con- 

tinues of good volume. Stocks ample. 

Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Siandard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
7 No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, 
$14.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt., 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 


stock pails, $5.20. 
HOSE.—Demand continues good for so 
late in season. Stocks fair. Prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in., competition 
hose, 9%c. per ft. The above prices 
in full lengths. Cut lengths, ic. 
higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Demand is drop- 
ping off rapidly, as it is practically the 
end of the local season. Jobbers’ stocks 
practically gone. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers 30 per cent from lists. Reg- 
ular grades ordinary ball bearing 
mowers from $6 to $10.50 each for 
16 in. 

LANTERNS.—Demand fair for sum- 
mer season. Stocks good. Prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No, 210, $7.75 per 
doz.: No. 240. $12.75 per doz.: No. 
180 Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
doz. - 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Demand so 
far this season has been light. Prices 
same as last. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 

MILK CANS.—Sales fairly 
Stocks good. Prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: tailroad = milk 
cans, 5-gallon, $2.90 each; 8-gallon, 
$3.45 each: 10-gallon, $3.55 each 

NAILS. — Heavy demand continues. 
Stocks badly broken. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


4.405 


stocks, 


good. 


PAPER.—Good demand from building 
trades. Stocks good. Some talk of 
slight reductions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per ewt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt 

POULTRY NETTING.—Demand is 
rapidly declining as season advances. 
Jobbers’ stocks small. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from 
lists. 

REGISTERS.—Demand continues good. 
No change since advance reported in 
last issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel registers 
33% per cent from list. 

ROPE.—Demand for rope good. Stocks 
ample. Prices steady. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope 20% cents base; best grade sisal 
rope 16% cents base. 

SANDPAPER.—Very good demand. 
Stocks good. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1! 
per ream $6.50; Second grade No. 1 
per ream $5.85; garnet paper No. 1 
per ream $16.50. 

SASH CORD.—Good demand. 
good. Prices same as last. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 8 
sash cord, 77c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Very good demand. 
Stocks good. Prices same as last. 

We quote jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Twin Sash weights, 
$2.50 per ewt 

SCREWS.—Nothwithstanding the pres- 
ent quiet market demand, there is some 
talk of price advances. Jobbers’ stocks 
good. No change at present. 


We quote 


Stocks 


jobbers’ stocks, 


from 
Cities: 


jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, per cent: round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned. 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 
SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales fair. Stocks good. 
Prices same as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $19.75 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No 861 bottom 


from 


75-5 





plate $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80 f.o.b. Chicago, pedestal 
type, $85, f.0.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 
SOLDER.—Demand only fair. Stocks 
good. Prices not very firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 30 cents per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Demand continues 
of fairly good volume. Stocks good. 
Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


TIN PLATE.—Sales of good volume. 
Stocks fair. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. 
Roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 


$14 75 per box. 
TRANSPARENT OVEN WARE. — 


Dealers handling find an increasing de- 


mand for this line. 
good. Prices firm. 


demand. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per dcz. Tea Pots, 2-cup, No. i%, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


WASHERS. — Demand rather slow. 
Stocks good. Prices same as last. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Barrows in good 
Stocks are fairly complete. 
No change since advance reported in 
last issue. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. 


Jobbers’ stocks 
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Tubular Steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; w 
garden barrows $6.25 each. a 


WIRE CLOTH.—Actual retail demang 
is declining rapidly. There is a fair 
demand from sash and door trade, Job. 
bers’ stocks practically cleaned up, 
Manufacturers have put advances into 
effect. Jobbers have -not followed as 
yet. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 


12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 106) sq. ft,: 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. : 


WIRE.—Demand for wire of all kinds 
has been good. Stocks goods. Prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


stocks, 


Definite Price Movement Coming, 


New England Dealers Believe 


Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE. 


EW ENGLAND retail dealers are not buying as 
| \ freely as heretofore, but they are buying a general 

line of hardware. Requirements are urgent, as is 
clearly demonstrated by demands made upon jobbing 
houses for almost immediate delivery. Which bears out 
statements previously made that retail stocks are far from 
burdensome. The less active buying is but natural at this 
time of the year. Jobbing houses here, at least, have begun 
the annual vacation period, which at casual glance gives 
the wholesale market a quieter appearance than actually 
exists. The retail trade, collectively, is paying bills more 
promptly, the number taking advantage of cash discounts 
constantly growing larger. Many improvements are be- 
ing made by retail dealers. The position of the trade 
looks quite healthy. 

The cotton manufacturing industry in this territory 
has slowed up materially the past month, partly because 
of lack of orders, partly because of needed repairs, and 
partly because of vacations. The retail hardware busi- 
ness in those towns where the cotton industry is one of 
the mainstays, naturally could be better. People gener- 
ally, however, have accumulated considerable money in 


the banks and are living on it now. Otherwise general 
business conditions in New England are on the mend, 
and the big business interests are beginning to get back 
some of the courage they previously lost. In fact, most 
everybody is getting bullish on future business. The 
growing seriousness of the coal situation is once more 
raising the question of ability to secure goods this fall. 

In this territory one hears just as much talk of higher 
price as one does that the peak in values has been 
passed. A month ago, a large majority were willing to 
bet prices had reached their top. New price develop- 
ments in the hardware field do not give much of an indi- 
cation of what is likely to happen. Prices are going down, 
to be sure, but approximately as many advances are noted, 
while so far the tendency of makers of goods to be sold 
next season appears to maintain present values. Manv- 
facturers of most kinds of merchandise are still talking 
high production costs and the likelihood of higher prices. 
Until some definite price trend develops people probably 
will go on guessing what values are going to do. When 
that development will take place is problematical. Many 
meople feel it will come either shortly before or after the 
new Congress assembles in Washington. 


BIT STOCKS.—There is an unusually 
good call for all kinds and makes of bit 
stocks. Jobbers’ stocks are going down 
rapidly. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Sentiment among 
jobbers is now quite generally in favor 
of lower prices on some kinds of bolts. 
Something definite in price movement 
is anticipated within a week. The like- 
lihood of lower prices has had little 
visible influence on buying, say jobbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks. 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4-in. shorter and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
eent discount, with C. T. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, %g-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 


per cent discount; larger, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; semi-finished case 
hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


CASTERS.—A material reduction in 
prices on Gem truck casters is an- 
nounced by producer and jobber, the 
decline amounting to about 25 per cent. 
Jobber prices on regular casters, it will 
be recalled, were advanced last March. 


DRILLS AND REAMERS.—The de- 
mand for drills is exceeding all expec- 
tations for this time of the year. De- 
mand embraces all sizes, but largely 
small or medium. Reamers are not do- 
ing much. 
We quote from Boston 
stocks: 2 ek 
Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; fit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, 20 er cent discount; 
ratchet drills, 30 per cent discount; 
wood boring brace bits, 50 per cent 
discount; high speed drills, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; jobbers’ letter and 
number sizes, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 


jobbers’ 


. 


count; electricians’ drills, 10 per cent 
discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. 8. 
standard makes, 65 per cent dis- 
count; checking, 25 Falk cent dis- 
count; tapered pins, 40 per cent dis- 
count; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent 
discount; small fluted rose and sock- 
et reamers, 20 per cent discount. 


FILES.—Files likewise are enjoying 
greater activity than is usual at this 
time of the year. 
a rule are small, but large numbers 
are taken each day in the aggregate. 
Stocks are in fair condition. 


Individual orders as 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
American-Swiss, list; X. F., 12% per 
cent discount. 


GLASS.—No let-up in window glass 
sales is noted. Distributors’ stocks até 
not nearly as large as desired. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: - 
Window Glass.—Single A, 25 brack- 
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et, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 40 
pracket, 84 per cent discount; larger, 
32 per cent discount. Double A, all 
sizes, 83 per cent discount. Single 
B, 25 bracket, 86 per cent discount; 
34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 per cent discount. Double 
B, all sizes, 86 per cent discount. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—A still 
further reduction in drop shot is re- 


corded, this time amounting to about 


1be per bag. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent uiscount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.35 
per bag; B and larger, $2.60 per bag; 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.45 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 
in., single shot, 99 each net; 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, $9; 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 


HAMMERS.—The Maydole line of 

hammers has been advanced about 10 

per cent both by producers and jobbers. 

New prices follow: 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hammers.—Maydole line, No. 11%, 
$11.50 per doz, net; No. 12, $12.65; 
No. 1214, $11.82; No. 711, 914.62; No. 
71144, $13.50; No. 70, $18.75. 

IRON AND STEEL.—Some of the job- 

bing and warehouse interests have put 

into effect new extras on iron and 
steel. Others are expected to do like- 
wise before the close of another week. 

The demand for iron and steel is im- 

proving rapidly. It finds some stocks 

broken, and deliveries therefore some- 
what delayed. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.51% per , 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.761%4; deformed bars, $3.76%4; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.61%; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, 96.50 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.7114 to $3.97%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.51%4 per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

LANTERNS.— Lanterns are in ex- 

cellent demand, demand running to a 

wide range of makes. Gasoline lamps 

also are having a big sale, and job- 
bers’ stocks of same are down to nar- 
row limits. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lanterns. — Supreme line, Hot 

Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 

globe cold blast, No. 240, $12.75; No. 

130, midget, $17; short globe cold 

fae, NO. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, 


LEAD.—The long anticipated reduction 
i sheet lead prices has taken place. 
The cut amounts to %c. a Ib. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lead.—Sheet lead, 13%c. per Ib., 
base list. 


LOCK SETS.—All kinds and makes of 
lock sets are having a very good sale 
in this territory. 

MAIL BOXES.—A rather sharp ad- 
vance in the Hessler line of mail boxes 
18 announced here. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Mail Boxes. — Hessler line, $13.50 
Per dozen. net. 


st 
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POTATO DIGGERS.—New England’s 
potato crop this year will be about three 
times larger than last year’s: This 
fact possibly explains the excellent de- 
mand for potato diggers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, 911.10; six oval prong goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12.05. 


Tr 





“Trades Old Tools for New” 


HE Doyle Hardware Co., Mem- 

phis, Tenn. has a_handbill 
printed every so often showing 
seasonable merchandise with prices. 
There are attractive heads to these 
bills and they are distributed or 
wrapped up in the merchandise de- 
livered by the store. 


The thing that attracted the HARD- 
WARE AGE representative recently 
when he visited the store were these 
words across the bottom of these 
handbills, “Trade us your old tools 
for new.” 

Mr. Doyle explained it as follows. 
“The idea is to break down the opin- 
ion of the small buyer that new tools 
are expensive. When he sees we 
trade old tools for new if he has only 
a limited amount to spend, he be- 
lieves he can save some money in 
our store, so he comes and visits us. 
We learned as the result of this that 
he does not usually want to buy 
second-hand tools at all, but he is 
afraid of the price of the new ones. 
If he asks for second-hand tools we 
show them and also show the new 
tools. In almost every instance he 
buys the new ones. There are very 
few people who bring us old tools to 
trade and sometimes it is really diffi- 
cult to keep enough of them on hand 
in order to show people who ask to 
see them and then insist on buying 
new ones.” 
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SANDPAPER.—Local jobbing quota- 
tions on sandpaper have been reduced 
about 10 per cent, following a revision 
in manufacturers’ lists. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sandpaper.—First quality, in %- 
ream lots, 30 per cent discount; in 
less than %-ream lots, 25 per cent 
discount. Emery cloth, 5 per cent 
discount. 


SCREWS.—The movement of machine 
and wood screws out of jobbers’ stocks 
is satisfactory. Wood screws are in 
larger supply than heretofore, but far 
from plentiful. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 
75 and 20 per cent discount; round 
head blued, 72% and 20 per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass, 70 and 20 per 
cent discount; round head brass, 67% 


and 20 per cent discount; flat head 
galvanized, 60 and 20 per cent dis- 
count; flat head nickel and round 
head nickel, 62% and 20 per cent dis- 
count. 

Machine Screws, Etc. — Machine 
screws, flat and round head iron, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; 
No. 4 and larger 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; fillister iron, Nos. 2 and 3. 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 50 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 
less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; cap 
screws, square and hexagon, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; flat head cap, 
20 per cent discount; fillister cap, 
33% per cent discount; lag screws, 40 
per cent discount. 


SCYTHES AND SNATHS.—In com- 
mon with other farming tools, the de- 
mand for scythes and snaths is excel- 
lent. Local stocks are small, and some 
difficulty is being experienced by jobbers 
in filling all orders. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 

Snaths.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
$14.75 per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz. 
SHEARS.—Orders for various kinds 
of shears continue to come into job- 
bers’ hands with remarkable frequency. 

Prices remain as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 


Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per 
doz. net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4; No. 0267E, 
Blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz. net; No. 1107, $10. 

Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055E, $8 per doz. net; No. 57E, $9. 


SLEDS. — Although not seasonable 
goods, it is interesting to note that 
jobbers have begun to receive sleds 
from manufacturers. Jobbers have sold 
everything they have ordered, and 
manufacturers are unwilling to accept 
additional business. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
lists: 
Sleds.—Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, No. 1, $3.75 each list; No. 
2, $4.50; No. 3, $5.75; No. 4, $6.25; No. 
, $8.50; racer, $6, Junior racer, $5; 
33% per centediscount; from factory, 
5 per cent discount, f.o.b. Phila- 
delphia; Paris Mfg. Co. line, 40 per 
cent discount from list. 


STAPLES.—The market for galvanized 
poultry netting is about 20c. per keg 
higher. . 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry net- 
ting, direct factory shipments, in car 
lots, $5.25 per cwt.; in less than car 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks: in 
100 lb. kegs, $6.45 per cwt.; in 10-Ib. 
packages, $7.45; in one-pound papers, 
$8.45; in 1%4-lb. papers, $9.45; in %4-Ilb. 
papers, $10.45. 


STEP LADDERS. — Continued steady 
buying by the retail trade has reduced 
jobbers’ stock of step ladders to a mini- 
mum. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Step Ladders.—Paris line, 3 ft., 
$1.77 each net; 4 ft., $2.36; 5 ft., ey 
g) t., $2.20 
each net; 5 ft., $2.75; 6 ft., $3.30; 
ft., $4.40. 


TORCHES.—The Clayton & Lumbert 
line of gasoline and kerosene torches 
has been reduced 10 per cent in price. 
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Minnesota Election, 8-Hour Day and Prices, 
Hot Points in Pittsburgh Comment 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGB) 

NOTHER week has gone by with no important 
A changes in steel prices, but the firmness of the 
market is more apparent than real and finds its 
explanation in the fact the mills have enough business in 
sight to keep them busy for the next month or six weeks. 
They are not yet actively soliciting business, since to do 
so would enhance expectations of lower prices and further- 
more might lead, it is said, to cancellations and shipment 
suspensions, which so far have been conspicuously absent. 

As has been previously stated in HARDWARE AGE, there 
is no apparent reason why buyers should refuse to take 
the steel they have on order from the mills because, gen- 
erally speaking, they could not do better in the way of 
price by cancelling and entering fresh orders. 

Only a small part of the business in the key products, 
as plates, shapes and bars are commonly designated, 
carry prices as high as those now current, and if tin plate 
be omitted, pretty much the same is true of the present 
bookings of all other products. 


Recalling the experiences of 1920 and 1921, few con- 
sumers or distributors of steel were disposed to buy be- 
yond their real or actual requirements, and the mills, by 
a careful scrutiny of all inquiries, safeguarded themselves 
against loading up with a lot of speculative business. 
Since the steel on order represents legitimate require- 
ments, there is an additional reason why there should be 
no sign of a disposition to decline shipments. 

Business is quiet now because the steel has been spoken 
for against all requirements in sight and shipments 
against contracted tonnages are so free, there is not much 
need for supplementary supplies. It is not yet fully ap- 
parent how good or poor buyers of steel goods the farmers 
of the country will be. Current prices of the products of 
the farm, with the exception of cotton, are not high enough 
to suggest big buying power in the agricultural sections 
of the country. 


Some steel men interpret the election of Magnus John- 
son to the United States Senate from Minnesota as evi- 
dence of discontent among the grain growers over the 
poor returns from agriculture. Mr. Johnson’s election 
strengthens the position of the so-called farm bloc in the 
national legislature and some believe that the coming 
session of Congress will be productive of farm credits 
legislation. This might provide the farmers with money 
for the purchase of implements, but it is also argued that 
it would put them further into debt and ultimately work 
out badly for the good of the nation. As matters now 
stand the tillers of the soil are heavily burdened with 
debt, this being the testimony not only of the farmers 
themselves but also of those who are selling them their 
needs as well as the banks which finance the supply houses 
and manufacturers. Legislation may possibly be the solu- 
tion of the farmer’s troubles, but it would be only tem- 
porary, as observers here point out that it will not be 
through legislation but rather through a revival of Euro- 
pean demand that real prosperity will be restored to agri- 
culture in this country. 


Opinion varies as to the continuance of railroad buying 
of steel. Some take the position that the railroads already 
have spent or appropriated all the money in sight for re- 
habilitation and new equipment. There is also the sug- 
gestion that buying will be restricted by the fact that 
prices of all railroad material, cars and locomotives now 
are much higher than they were when the buying got 
under way in 1922. Nobody claims that the railroads have 
anywhere‘nearly completed their programs and it is upon 


this premise that expectations of continued good buying 
rest. 

Few expect the automotive industry to be as large q 
user of steel in the last half of this year as it was in the 
first half. There will be little change of production sched- 
ules of the makers of the popular medium and low-priced 
cars, but those not in this class will curtail, it is expected, 

The outlook for steel consumption by the oil industry 
over the remainder of the year is not especially promising, 
because of the decline in crude oil prices during the past 
few months, the result of overproduction. It is regarded 
as a fair estimate that the oil industry usually takes 
about 60 per cent of the pipe production of the country, 
amounting to about 2,500,000 tons annually. This in- 
dustry will require some steel in the form of pipe lines 
and storage tanks, but drilling and development work 
accounts for a much larger tonnage than the other pur- 
poses. 

As against these factors, it is claimed that the steel 
which is moving from the mills is not being stocked, but 
is going into consumption. If stocks in second hands are 
as light as they are said to be, then the last half of the 
year should see the placing of considerable business to 
meet ordinary necessities. 

It is apprehended by some that labor troubles may arise 
to prevent the smooth operation of the steel plants and 
the free movement of material from the mills. The move 
to establish the eight-hour day in the industry may result 
in some friction, it is said, because men working longer 
periods will not accept all of the burdens of the change. 
Common labor will hardly be willing to take $3.20 a day 
of eight hours when a couple of hours more will bring 
the day’s remuneration to $4. Likewise, men paid on a 
tonnage basis, if forced to take a shorter turn, will want 
a higher tonnage rate. If market prices are high enough 
to enable the manufacturers to pay a higher hourly or 
tonnage rate, there probably will be no difficulties, but the 
common expression now is that the change entails in- 
creased selling prices and the disposition of employers is 
to continue present wage rates. 

The American Federation of Labor has started a fresh 
campaign for the unionization of steel plant workmen, 
and if it gains any headway it is bound to have an effect, 
observes say, upon the supply and prices of steel. The 
union argument is that only by organization can the men 
get the same pay for the shorter day as for the longer one 
that they are now getting. 

In the past week the steel business has grown distinctly 
quieter and while the mills generally have enough busi- 
ness to keep them well employed for the next five or six 
weeks, the time is not far off with several companies 
when they must again seek business to maintain profitable 
operation. The effort to check the decline in pig iron has 
not been entirely successful, chiefly because the only buy- 
ing is coming from those who believe prices are at bottom, 
and just now there are few who hold such a belief. 

In spite of the fact that a number of furnaces have 
been banked or blown out, production still is relatively 
heavy and stocks are of a size to give owners some anxiety 
about their disposal. The weakness of scrap continues 
and it is getting harder daily for steel makers to maln- 
tain prices of semi-finished steel, a decline in which would 
be a signal to buyers that finished steel prices were due 
to drop. Weakness is apparent in hoop bands and strips, 
but has not yet cropped out in other forms of finished 
steel. 

The hardware business is of seasonal proportions, with 
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jobbers busy compiling price catalogs and manufacturers 
ing ready for their fall sales campaigns. Changes in 
hardware prices are few and usually of slight moment. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Much pressure 
is being exerted by buyers for deliv- 
eries on old orders, but new buying still 
is light, despite the recent reductions in 
prices. Prices and discounts to the 


large trade: 

Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, %x6in., smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; cut threads 50 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
60 per cent of list. Plow bolts, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list; other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in., 45 and 10 per cent 
off list; larger and -longer sizes, 45 
and 10 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
square or hex, nuts, blank, $3.75 off 
list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex, nuts, blank, $3.75 off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
tapped, $3.75 off list. Semi-fin- 
ished hex. nuts: #% in. and smaller, 
U. S. S. 80 per cent off list; % in. 
and larger, U. S. S., 75 per cent off 
list; small sizes, S. A. E., 80 and 5 
per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. 
and larger, 75 and 5 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 
5 per cent off list. Stove bolts in 
bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex, head cap screws, 70 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
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rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. Large, 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.35. 
Small rivets, 60 and 10 to 60 and 5 
off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Conditions 
with manufacturers show little change. 
They have a fairly large amount of 
business booked, but buyers are draw- 
ing against their orders and are not 
placing many new ones. The changes 
involved in the new card of extras on 
bar steel are being passed along by 
the warehouse interests. There is no 
change in iron bars. 


Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


STEEL PIPE.—New business is light, 
particularly in lap-welded goods, and 
in that class of goods delivery prom- 
ises are steadily being brought forward 
by most mills. The situation in mer- 
chant pipe is strong, as jobbers have 
been disposing of all consignments with 
much promptness and with their stocks 
low and broken, they are pressing hard 
for mill shipments. There are no sug- 
gestions yet that quoted prices are 
being shaded. 

Black Galv. 
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It has been developed by one student of prices that on an 
average prices of steel and iron hardware items are about 
three months behind those in the base materials. 


SHEETS.—Specifications are coming 
along with a fair degree of freedom, 
but new business is moderate, and mills 
that did not sell themselves very far 
ahead are seeking orders and in some 
cases are quoting less than the regular 
market prices. Buyers are watching 
the price of sheet bars closely as an 
indication of the immediate course of 
sheet prices. The market is not overly 
strong on sheet bars, and any recession 
probably will mean lower sheet price, 
since current prices are higher than 
they were in the second quarter, and 
as sheet bars are at about the same 
price as they were in that period, the 
margin of profit is fairly wide. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—tThere is greater 
anxiety on the part of most mills for 
orders, as the past few weeks have 
seen a considerable shrinkage in back- 
log orders and new buying has been 
on a very moderate scale. There are 
no intimaticons of lower prices, how- 
ever. 


Jobbers quote 
stock as foliows: 

Wire nails, $3.49 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized. 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


retail trade from 


Small Brisk Sales and Broken Stocks 


Feature Cleveland Trading 


June business was considered very good and it is said 


ness. Jobbers report better futures and are advising 

dealers to consider their fall and winter needs now. 
The nature of pick-up business suggests that retail stocks 
Car loading has been very heavy the 
past ten days, though reports indicate that shipments are 
only fair. Rural dealers are taking sixty and ninety day 
credits but city dealers are in many cases discounting. 


SS 0 volume is on a par with usual summer busi- 


are running light. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Busi- 
ness is brisk. Many car factories are 
several weeks behind on deliveries, 
causing the extended operation of many 
used cars. This has brought about 
large sales in replacement parts and 
extras. Tire sales are satisfactory. 
Tool sets, luggage carriers and bump- 
fs are particularly active. Stocks 
seem well rounded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
i, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
erf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
Sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each’ for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than.100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 

; Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 


AXES.—Stocks improving as sales are 
quiet. Heavy fall demand expected. 


are few. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
died, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
20 per doz. 


BARBED WIRE.—Moderately light 
sales; stocks ample and prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.35 per 100 lb.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3.90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool, and 
light special cattle wire, $2.65 per 
spool. 


BINDER TWINE.—Sales took an un- 
expected spurt last week. Jobbers term 
it a “belated demand.” Stocks satis- 
factory and prices unchanged. 

Jobbers quote for mill shipment; 
Standard binder twine, $5.37% per 
bale; white sisal, $5.37% per bale; 
manila, 550 ft. $5.75; manila 600 ft., 


$6.25; manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of \%c. per Ib. for 10,000 Ib. lots 


that July sales have kept up satisfactorily. 
tors, lawn mowers, garden hose and other summer items 
are impossible to obtain. 
Sales on these items have been unusually large this year. 
The mill supply trade is running light. 
Jobbers do not expect many changes before 
Sept. 1 and it is said that these may not be extensive. 


Refrigera- 
Freezer, stocks are very tight. 


Price changes 


and 4c. per lb. for full car*lots f.o.b 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. Terms 
are 5 per cent cash June 1, net 
Sept. 1 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices are hold- 
ing with sales fairly active. No fur- 
ther rumors regarding third quarter 
price movements. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
pod list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
ist. 


CLIPPING MACHINES.—Light stocks, 
fair demand and steady prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland; Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machines, 910.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 
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EAVES-TROUGH AND CONDUC- 
TOR PIPE.—Demand improving; stocks 
appear adequate; prices are holding. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tra] territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves-trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square 
corrugated fittings, 50 per cent off 
list. 

FLY SWATTERS.—Very active, sales 
unusually brisk, stocks ample so far. 
Prices unchanged. 

Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 
90c per doz. Swastika, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Current demand 
picking up. Is expected to increase 
leading up to fall, which is high sea- 
son. Stocks ample and prices steady. 

Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, 913 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15 , $9 each; 

25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 

FRUIT CANS.—An advance of 15 per 
cent has been announced on tin fruit 
cans. Present offering is $6 per gross. 
Active demand. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Dealers’ de- 
mand holding. Consumer sales grow- 
ing each day. Fair stocks. Local job- 
bers quote 75 cents per gross for good 
quality rubbers. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—In spite of ru- 
mor to the contrary, jobbers do not 
expect any immediate price movement. 
Demand satisfactory, stocks fair. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland; 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to 99 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt. 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14- “at., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 
GARDEN TOOLS.—Fairly active de- 
mand particularly for prongs and hoes. 
Prices steady. Stocks adequate. 
GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Futures picking up. Current 
demand restricted to models suitable 
for use of campers and tourists. Stocks 
ample; prices steady. 
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Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ- 
327, $5.25 per doz. 


HANDLES.—Fair demand at steady 
prices; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and dou- 
ble bolted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; o. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grades, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 pez 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
92.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Bulk of 
this trade taken care of. Fill-in orders 
heavier than anticipated. Shortages 
likely. Prices holding. 


— quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 


2-qt., $2.65 
$3.60 each; 


Lightning freezers, 
each; 3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., 
6-qt., $4.50 each; 8-qt., $5.90 each; 
White Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3.55 each; 
4-qt., 94.35 each; 6-qt., $5.45 each; 8- 
t., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 
2-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 


ICE PICKS.—Very active. Up to the 
present stocks have been adequate. 
Prices unchanged. 


: = quotations, 
and 

Ice picks, household size, selling at 
95c., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
spring tempered ice picks, $2 per 
doz. 


LAWN MOWERS.—There is a contin- 
ued call for mowers which cannot be 
filled as local stocks are entirely de- 
pleted. Prices for 1924 have been an- 
nounced by two factories. See manu- 
facturers’ price changes. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Nails continue to 
be very scarce, with heavy demand. 
Prices fairly steady. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 
9 annealed wire, 93.50 per 100 Ib.; and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 
Ib. Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 
lb.; galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 
Ib. Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent 
off list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

. ee brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
is 


PAINTS AND OILS. —Prices holding 

in most cases; demand for prepared 

paint slightly increased. Oils gener- 

ally taking fair interest. Stocks light. 
Cleveland jobbers quote: 


f.o.b. Cleve- 


- 
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Turpentine, in bbls., $1.10; 
$1.25 per gallon. 
in bbis., $1. 18; 
than apie, $i. 34. Boiled, 2c. 
per gal 


less 


less 
extra 


Denatured alcohol, 50c. per 
rib; int venous Fed, in bbls., rT c, 


vee kegs, 4%c per Ib, 


ite ay in’ 100 Ib. kegs, 14%, 

ner iD; in 60 Ib. and Pg Ib. k 8 

14%c. per Ib.; in 12% lb. kegs, tet 

per lb. In 500 lb. ui aT per cent 

discount; other prices are net, 
POULTRY NETTING AND wWirgE 
CLOTH.—An advance of ten cents has 
been announced. Stocks are broken, 
General demand very heavy. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, az mesh, $2.05 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, 92.55 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.60 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.90 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.20 to $7.35 
per i00 sq. ft. 

ROLLER SKATES.—To prevent holi- 
day shortages, jobbers are taking or- 
ders now subject to delivery up to Dee, 
1, 1923, at the current prices. Stocks 
are tight. Strong current demand con- 
tinues. 


tee real f.o.b 


Roller skates, No. 4 and 5, 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Comparatively quiet with ex- 
ception of hay rope, which is in good 
demand. Lake shipping companies buy- 
ing fair. Stocks ample and prices 
steady. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipments; 20%c. per lb. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18\c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal 
rope, best grade, 15%c. per lb. for 
mill shipments and 1i6c. for stock 
shipments. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—<Active demand con- 
tinues for sash weights selling 3 to 29 
lb. $55 stock shipment and $50 factory 


shipment. Stocks appear adequate. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—Very active demand con- 
tinues. Stocks so far have been suffi- 
cient. Prices firm. 


SCREWS.—Some talk of price changes, 
but no confirmation from local jobbers. 
Fair sales volume and ample stocks. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list; round head, nick- 
eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list. 
and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list 


WINDOW GLASS.—Plate glass demand 
very heavy. 


quotations, Cleve- 


$1.50 
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Selling Electric Fans on Their Breeze 


NE hot day last summer a certain 

hardware salesman walked into a 
customer’s store only to be told that there 
was nothing stirring in the way of or- 
ders. And then the salesman noted eight 
unsold, and the season 
slipping by as fast as a pay car passes 


electric fans, 


a bum. 


“Here’s a thought for selling those 
fans. Call up eight well-to-do women and 
tell them that you are sending them an 
electric fan for the dining room or 
Tell them to try it three or 


A NTNOEY AUADETEO ENTE LSAT OENNEGEHPRONOTHNDERNOHODCLODEEFHEDED TOBE opeveerey convent 


* kitchen. 


to buy.” 


on approval. 


four days at your expense. 
they don’t want it you will call. 
that there’s no obligation in accepting 
the fan, and that you will not ask them 


The merchant tried the plan. 
weeks later when the salesman returned 
the fans were all gone. 
sold five out of the eight fans sent out 
Then the merchant tried 
the idea on the business men and sold 
the other three. 


Then if 
Explain 


Two 


His plan had 
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HERE is everything in 

the McKinney Garage 
Set Book (which wise hard- 
waremen CHAIN to the 
counter!) to guide anybody 
in choosing the right way to 
hang any garage entrance 
for satisfaction’s sake. 


Just as there’s EVERY- 
thing in the McKinney box 
which goes to the hanging 
of a garage entrance. All in 
the box ready to exchange 
for the pleased customer’s 
ready cash. 


The exchanging is no 


hard job! Getting the book , 


from us is even easier. 


McKINNEY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Though trade was 
dull, Bill’s dream 
was bright—he 


!; dreamt of a box and 
7 book. And he thought 
- he beheld in lucra- 


tive light a practical 
guy named Cooke 


- « « who waved 
a bill and cried: “O 
Bill, gimme yat box 
I see! So I can hang 
a garage door that 
never will bother 
me!” ~- 


And the dream 
went on to throng 
his store with buy- 
ers, short and tall, 
all set for sets that 
hang a door so it 
never sticks at all. 


And when night 
fell the dreamist saw 
his counter spread 
with dough enough 
to start a Class B 
war or feast the 
Follies show. 


 Whereat he woke! And, 
waking, found (just as we 
wish you'd do!) the letter- 
man had brought the book 
which makes such dreams 
come true.* 


*’Scusin’ the understatement about 
the amount of money piled on the 
counter. That ain’t the HALF of 
it, fella! 


» MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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HARDWARE AGE 


July 26, 1928 


Advertising as a Barometer of 
Business 


Dishonest Advertising? 


Competitive Advertising? 


Constructive Advertising? 
HEN the “Advertising Clubs of 
the World” was formed, there 


was a great need for systematic 
vigilance and guidance. The condition 
of the advertising world was far be- 
low average business in usefulness and 
morality. Advertising was largely con- 
fined to patent medicine manufacturers, 
theatrical troupes and bogus stock pro- 
moters. Advertising was considered a 
gambler’s game. The old saying 
“Everything is fair in war and love” 


was extended to read “Everything is 
fair in war, love and advertising.” 


Dishonest Advertising 

The first task of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World was to 
form vigilance committees and bring 
about honest advertising. 

There are, however, other things 
which are equally important and per- 
haps more important when the possi- 
bilities are considered. If one looks 
ahead to the future of this wonderful 
organization, he sees three additional 
stages of development. The work 
which is now being done has been large- 
ly to clear away the rubbish and pre- 
pare the ground for cultivation. In 
the years to come it will branch out 
along three lines of progress, which 
will be much more interesting to you 
and much more valuable to business 
than anything which you have thus far 
considered. These three features are 
as follows: 

(1) Competitive Advertising 

The leading advertisers are each year 
giving more thought to the question 
of competitive advertising. By com- 
petitive advertising I mean advertising 
which does not benefit the country as 
a whole. There is nothing dishonest 
in both the Standard Oil Co. and the 
Texas Co. erecting large signboards 
at the same point on a country road. 
Moreover, I am not criticising either 
company for doing this. If one com- 
pany does it; it is perhaps necessary 
for the other company to do it. I, 
however, am sure that statistics will 
show that'these ads do not increase the 
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sale or use of gasoline and in no way 
benefit the country as a whole. 

The cost of such competitive adver- 
tising is ultimately borne by the con- 
sumer. From an economic point of 
view such advertising is a direct loss 
to the nation as a whole. Therefore, 
we all should strive to eliminate, so 
far as possible, unnecessary labor and 
to use our labor for the actual produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. 

To speak as an economist, the labor 
used in competitive advertising, what- 
ever its nature may be, is a direct eco- 
nomic loss. Instead of erecting com- 
petitive signboards, carpenters should 
be building houses for workingmen; in- 
stead of using electric power for com- 
petitive advertising, it should be used 
for productive industrial purposes; in- 
stead of wasting newsprint on com- 
petitive advertising, the same space 
should be used for constructive adver- 
tising. I know this is not a popular 


Reading matter continued on page 74 


Mr. Babson presents to you 
a straight forward story on 
the cause and effect of ad. 


vertising. 


statement, but I have been asked to 
speak on what the Advertising Clubs of 
the World can do for business. My re- 
ply is that they can and will in due 
time take up this question of competi- 
tive advertising, which at present is 
only an expense to the country and a 
burden to all concerned. 


(2) Constructive Advertising 


Another forward step of this or- 
ganization will be a further recognition 
of the great economic value of adver- 
tising in connection with the distribu- 
tion of goods. Every sensible man ree- 
ognizes the value of advertising. Sta- 
tistics show clearly that most goods 
can be sold more cheaply and effective- 
ly through advertising than in any 
other form. Advertising, when proper- 
ly used, is considerably cheaper than 
selling through salesmen and clerks. 
Not only is the cost per sale less, but 
when selling through the newspapers 
or the mails, one’ knows just what he 
promises. The firm, however, who de- 
pends upon a crew of salesmen does 
not know what the salesmen promise. 
There are many other economic advan- 
tages in connection with such construc- 
tive advertising. 


Magazine Space and General Business 

If we chart magazine lineage upon 
general business conditions, as reflected 
in the Babson chart, we find that the 
spring and fall of 1915, practically a 
normal business year, saw an equal 
volume of magazine advertising, the 
average running at about 1,100,000 
lines per month. The following year 
measured an increase so that the aver- 
age monthly figure for the latter half 
of 1916 ran around 1,400,000 lines. Dur- 
ing this entire year business improved. 
In April, 1917, the month in which 
we went into the war, magazine space 
ran about 1,838,000 lines. From that 
time on conservation was the byword. 
People were asked to consume less, 
rather than more, and advertising very 
naturally was reduced. The average for 
the last six months of 1918 was 4P- 
proximately 1,300,000 lines per month. 
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CANADA & FOREIGN 55,169 MORE THAN 25 MILLION 
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R-W Products 
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The acknowledged high quality of R-W products is not the only reason for their 
wide-spread popularity. National advertising, for a number of years, has done much 
to give them their dominant position in the hardware world. 


R-W More Help for R-W Dealers 





“Slidetite’”’ Garage Door 
Hardware. 


Barn Door Hangers. 
House Door Hangers. 


AiR-Way Maultifold 
Window Hardware. 


Door Closers and 
Checks. 


Mounted Grindstones. 


“Ideal” Elevator Door 
Hardware. 


OveR-Way Conveying 
Equipment. 











New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 


(ay St. Louis 


(eens 
a 


This year our investment in na- 
tional advertising will be greater 
than ever before. In all, 25 million 
pages of R-W advertising will be 
read during 1923. 


This means that many additional 
thousands of buyers of R-W prod- 
ucts will be created, and that the 
already great demand will be enor- 
mously increased. Dealers every- 


where will be certain to feel the in- 
fluence of so extensive a campaign. 


It will be to the interest of every 
dealer carrying R-W products to tie 
up with this campaign by making 
use of the various dealer helps 
which we gladly supply without 
cost. As for the few dealers who 
do not already carry R-W products, 
there surely is no better time at 
which to put them in stock. 


Illustrated catalogs describing any one or all of the many 
R-W products will be sent you on request. Address your in- 


quiry to Department A. 


Richards-Wilcox Mf 


AHanever torany Docr:that Slides 
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The moment the armistice was signed, 
however, things began to happen. Ad- 
vertising men who had been generous- 
ly giving their services to the Govern- 
ment again turned their energies to 
business channels. Advertising figures, 
which had reached 1,800,000 lines 
monthly for the first half of 1919, 
climbed to slightly over that figure 
the latter half of that year and shot 
to a new high level of over 2,400,000 
lines a month for the first six months 
of 1920. The highest point was reached 
in May, 1920, with 2,714,000 lines of 
advertising in our magazines. Just as 
soon as magazine advertising increased, 
business increased and continued to in- 
crease until May, 1920, when advertis- 
ers began to curtail. Magazine space 
lead business downward in the depres- 
sion of 1921. Business continued to 
decline so long as magazine advertis- 
ing declined. From the day that maga- 
zine advertising registered its lowest 
score of 1, 918,000 lines in August, 1921, 
business has steadily improved until 
the magazine advertising figures of 
April of this year show it at 2,298,000 
lines. So much for the history of the 
movement of general advertising and 
of magazine space. 


Newspaper Advertising and General 
Business 


A similar study of newspaper ad- 
vertising starts in 1915, with the spring 
and fall balance between 55,000,000 and 
56,000,000 lines. 1916, the year of 
business improvement brings our six 
months’ average up to 63,000,000 lines. 

At our entrance to the war, in April, 
1917, the volume of newspaper adver- 
tising stood at 72,000,000 lines. The 
curtailment of space because of the 
war curtailed business and carried our 
totals down to a low point of 47,000,- 
000 lines in February, 1918. Totals for 
November stood at 68,000,000 lines 
when the war closed. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was then resumed to a peak 
of 107,000,000 lines in May, 1920, and 
general business resumed correspond- 
ingly. Newspaper space reached its 
low point of 65,000,000 lines in August 
of 1921. At that time our business 
men resumed newspaper advertising 
and have been increasing it from then 
until March, 1923, figures show it at 
98,000,000 lines. 

If we combine the linage of both 
newspapers and magazines into a sin- 
gle chart, we note these same general 
characteristics. Advertising lead busi- 
ness throug: its improvement until the 
beginning of the war. It was arbitra- 
rily cut off at that time and business 
declined in consequence, .bpt resumed 
its upward trend immediately follow- 
ing the armistice. The first six months 
of 1920 averaged 100,000,000 lines a 
month, the highest single point being 
reached in May with 110,454,000 lines. 
Advertising lead business down to a 
low in August with 66,391,000 lines 
when business was at its worst. From 
then until the present, newspaper ad- 
vertising has been increasing and busi- 
ness has correspondingly improved. 
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It appears from this study that the 
volume of general advertising, meas- 
ured in lines, turns for magazines five 
months after the general trend in busi- 
ness turns and for newspapers five 
months to nine months afterward, de- 
pending upon the seasonal trend and 
the condition of the retail merchant. 
Also that during a period of depres- 
sion magazine advertising suffers much 
more than newspaper advertising. 

I believe that this is due to the fun- 
damental difference between publicity 
copy and merchandising copy. In pe- 
riods of prosperity, when there is plenty 
of money, a great many advertisers go 
in for education and institutional ad- 
vertising. When the hard times set 
in, we find these same advertisers cut- 
ting appropriations and cancelling their 
space. This is no reflection on educa- 
tional or institutional advertising, but 
simply a sidelight on human psychol- 
ogy. 

Merchandising advertising, on the 
other hand, the sort that is done by 
retail stores and the advertisers who 
are selling direct to the consumer, or 
by those who are tracing returns to 
their copy, continue to advertise large- 
ly because their bread and butter de- 
pend upon it. In many cases retailers 
are often caught with high cost goods 
on their shelves and must advertise 
more than ever in order to liquidate 
and escape bankruptcy. This class of 
advertising tends to hold its own 
straight through a business depression. 
So long as the largest portion of maga- 
zine space is publicity copy, while most 
of the newspaper space is merchandis- 
ing copy, designed to produce an im- 
mediate return in sales, the above re- 
sults are inevitable. 


Ultimate Advertising 


You, however, will not be content 
to devote your attention merely to these 
features already mentioned. Your 
greatest work will some day be in 
connection with what is known as “ul- 
timate” advertising. The history of 
the advertising agent will be similar 
to the history of the banker. You know 
that banking started with the pawn 
shop. The loaning of money in its early 
stages was looked upon as a most il- 
legitimate business and carried on 
under cover by questionable people. 
Usury was not only banned by the 
church but by legislation. It was only 
comparatively a few years ago, con- 
sidering history as a whole, when bank- 
ing was recognized as a legitimate 
business. 

During the past hundred years bank- 
ing has gone through various stages. 
The first campaign was to eliminate 
dishonest banking; the next step was 
to eliminate competitive banking; and 
the present generation has been en- 
gaged in constructive banking. The 
country is now learning, however, that 
the banker has a great opportunity 
in steadying business conditions, there- 
by eliminating reckless booms and pre- 
venting needless panics. It has been 
learned that by increasing the bank 
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rate, during periods of Over-expansion 
a panic can be prevented. Then by low. 
ering the rate, during periods of de. 
pression, prosperity can be brought 
back. It has been learned that the 
bank rate bears the same relation to 
business that the governor bears to an 
engine. Hence, the banks have beep 
recently united in the Federa] Reserve 
System, which can control the discount 
rate with the sole object of eliminating 
reckless booms and preventing needless 
panics. 


The Three Greatest Factors 


If, however, you will talk with any 
banking man, thoroughly informed jin 
economics, he will tell you that the 
goal cannot be reached except with 
the help of the advertising men of the 
country and the transportation sys. 
tems. The three greatest factors af. 
fecting business are money rates, ad. 
vertising rates and _ transportation 
rates. Given control of these three 
factors one can go a long way in elimi- 
nating the hills and valleys of busi- 
ness. The Federal Reserve Board is 
doing as well as it can with only one 
of these tools, but at present is like 
a carpenter with only a hammer and 
without a saw or chisel. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
controls the rates of transportation, has 
the saw; but you have the chisel. What 
do I mean, you ask? I mean that some 
day your clubs will take up the ques- 
tion of using advertising rates as a 
tool in connection with the steadying 
of business conditions. 

When business is recklessly expand- 
ing, advertising rates should be mate- 
rially increased, so that when business 
is depressed advertising rates may be 
correspondingly reduced. One of the 
best barometers of business is the size 
of our daily papers. I do not want to 
reduce the size of our papers over 4 
period of years. Rather I want to 
see them continue to increase in size. 
I, however, do object to a big paper one 
year and a small paper the next year. 
Business conditions will become steady 
and gradually increase only when the 
amount of advertising becomes steady 
and gradually increases. Violent fluc- 
tuations in advertising are not merely 
the result of fluctuation in business, 
but are largely the cause. 

A concern stops advertising because 
its business has fallen off, but the fact 
of its stopping advertising makes busi- 
ness still worse than it otherwise would 
be. To speak statistically, advertising 
begins to fall off because business be- 
gins to decline, but business declines 
to the depth much worse than it other- 
wise would because advertising is de 
creased. The changing of advertising 
rates and railroad rates, in accordance 
with the Babson chart, would not only 
greatly benefit business as a whole, but 
would benefit those who have advertis- 
ing space to sell and the railroads that 
have transportation to sell. Business 
in every way will be helped by what J 
call this “ultimate” advertising. May 
you hasten the day when it will be 
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an of bopu lar Viko articles as pictured in 
i anenen aes for July and August 


The oval illustration in a Viko national 
magazine advertisement is a Viko window 
display which millions of women stop to 
icok at. 


Why do we occasionally put into this dis- 
play a pitcher, a teapot, and a lemonade 
shaker —instead of sauce pans, tea kettles, 
and roasters? Is not the bulk of the Viko 
business in kitchen utensils? 


The dealers who sell most Viko will under- 
stand the reason. They have discovered the 
ae possibilities in selling aluminum ware 

r other than strictly culinary uses. And 


Our Cieal Show Window 


they realize that the complete Viko line, with 
its hundreds of different articles, is the line 
with which they can cash in on these pos- 
sibilities. 

There is volume business all through the 
year for scores of Viko articles that many 
dealers never think of. They are missing 
something. We know—and so do the most 
successful Viko dealers. 


Study the complete Viko line if you want to 
sell more Viko. Quality, reasonable cost, 
and a nationally advertised name are back 
of every article in it. 


Ask your jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


The Popular r Aluminum 
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A Single-stroke Roman Alphabet 


By 
Joseph 
Bertram 


Jowitt 


r HERE is a certain fascination 
in the simple art of writing 
show cards and it does not re- 

quire any inborn talent to learn 

plain single-stroke lettering. Any- 
one of average intelligence who is 
willing to invest a small amount of 
money in a modern equipment of 
brushes, pens and show card ink can, 
with consistent practice, learn to 
produce salable show cards in a few 
months’ time. Show card writing 
should never be confused with the 
art of sign painting; one is a tech- 
nical trade requiring four or more 
years’ apprenticeship and is classi- 


Ru-ber-oid 
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Pure 
Linwesd Oil 
Paint” 
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fied as a trade embracing several 
different branches, nearly all work 
being done in oil colors. In sign 
painting each letter must be techni- 
cally perfect and strict attention 
paid to every detail. 

Modern show card writing is alto- 
gether different; instead of oil colors 
water colors are used; instead of a 
rest or mahlstick all lettering is 
done free-hand. While the sign 
painter must pay strict attention to 
every little detail, the show card 
writer is concerned only with the 
effect his work produces. 

The beginner should understand 





New 
Starrett 


Combination 
Hand Vise 
N° 86 ies 
CThe tool 


of a hundred 
conveniences — 











that the right kind of instructions 
and alphabets together with the right 
kind of red sable brushes and letter- 
ing inks constitute 75 per cent of 
success at show card writing; the 
other 25 per cent lies in nothing but 
PRACTICE. There are only nine 
different strokes for the beginner to 
learn in order to make every letter 
in this Roman alphabet; all the 
other strokes are simply repetition 
strokes. 

The term single-stroke is not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
each letter of the alphabet is en- 
tirely formed by one continuous sin- 
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VANITY 
CAKE PANS 


VAN DUSEN PATTERNS 


Manufactured by 


Edward Katzinger Co. 


Pat. Xpplied fer 
‘THE BOTTOM is mast 
nuire SuOES 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FLAT ON 
FOR LONGER Ure or 


SQUARE VANITY PANS 


Size Descr. 
71% x7%x1% Without tube 
7%x 74x 3% Without tube 
7% x7%x 3% With tube 


Round 
List per 


:7) Descript. dozen 
.3” Without tube $4.50 
7. » With tube 00 
ia. 3%” Without tube 
. 3%” With tube 
. 3%” Without tube 
+ %” With tube 
1%” Without tube 




















List per 

Mush yy dozen 

“ ong $4.50 
25%x3%" Oblong 5.65 


Vanity Cake Pans Come 
Packed in Neat Shipping 
Cartons—'¥ doz. to the 
carton, 
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To Catch 
The Housewife’s Eye 


Vanity Cake Pans, properly displayed, sell 
themselves because they catch the eye of the 
woman buyer in your store. 


We have made some wonderful improve- 
ments-on the famous Van Dusen Cake pan 
patterns, patents on which have expired— 
and now offer the hardware trade a line of 
cake pans popularly priced and correctly 
made which has no equal for sales possibili- 
ties. If you want to put new life in your 
kitchen tinware line stock Vanity Cake 
Pans now and feature them. 


Vanity Cake Pans have the selling features 
which the housewife instantly recognizes. 
The raised bottom permits the knife to lie 
flat and cut the cake free evenly and 
smoothly. The slides are offset slightly to 
permit closer nesting. They fit snugly and 
prevent leakage of batter; they operate 
easily. Stock Vanity Cake Pans for your 
holiday trade. 


Stock These Fast Selling Pans Now— 
and Display Them 


yr 








Slidex Cake Pans sell 
like wildfire when dis. 
played. Thecutting 
blades are thin, strong 
and properly beveled. 
They operate smoothly 
and easily and cut the 
cake free evenly. 

In Two Styles 

. 081—9 x9 x 1%. 

— ‘tnaaten, je 


eep. 
straight sides make 
trimming for icing un- 


necessary. 
Include Slidex in your 


Cake Pan Order. a 


We also manufacture the most complete 


line of Tin Bread and Cake Pans on the 





market. Insist on Ekco Sanitary Pans 


when ordering of your jobber. 











EDWARD KATZINGER C2 








CHICAGO, U.S.A. Eastern Office Biiiding Philadelphia, Pa. 
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gle stroke of the brush, but by the 
fewest possible strokes from a per- 
fectly constructed brush designed 
especially for show card writing. 

For instance, take the lower-case 
letter “a.” This letter requires but 
three single strokes to form its 
basic part. The little round ball at 
the top is made by the tip of the 
brush after the third loop stroke is 
completed. In order to make or 
keep all strokes equal in width the 
brush should be shaped each time 
after it has been dipped in the ink. 
The shaping process is simply a 
matter of working it backward and 
forward two or three times on any 
smooth surface to give it a sharp 
chisel edge and also to prevent any 
ink from dropping from the brush 
and spoiling the work. 

The arrows indicate the direction 
each single stroke should take. The 
little numbers at the point of the 
arrows indicate the quantity of 
single strokes necessary to construct 
the basic part of the letter. It will 
be necessary in every case to add a 
few finishing touches to even off the 
letters at top and bottom and to 
make the sharp “spurs.” 

It is not necessary for the sales- 
man who wishes to take up show 
card writing as a side line to learn 
all the different styles of alphabets. 
The Roman alphabet shown here- 
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with is about the easiest for the be- 
ginner to learn and is probably the 
most used of all alphabets by the 
professional show card writer. 

A great many beginners imagine 
that there is a special knack of hold- 
ing the red sable lettering brush. 
Such is not the case. The brush 
should be held in an easy and natural 
position precisely in the same man- 
ner you would hold a lead pencil be- 
tween the thumb and first two fin- 
gers as far down the handle as the 
metal ferrule. In this position one 
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has absolutely complete control of 
the brush when making each single 
stroke and the hand is not apt to 
shake. 

All beginners naturally experience 
a little difficulty in spacing their let- 
ters. Satisfactory results in spacing 
can only be had through practice, as 
there is no mathematical rule which 
can be applied, on account of each 
letter being different in form and 
size. One thing which is important 
to remember is that the square let- 
ters, which are E, F, H, I, K, M, N, 
T, U, require less space than the 
round or angle letters. 

Another very important thing is 
the proper selection of show card 
brushes and supplies. It will only 
be necessary for the beginner to 
purchase three sizes of red sable 
show card brushes, Nos. 6, 8 and 12. 
With these three sizes he will be 
able to do the general run of show 
card work. Three two-ounce bottles 
of show card colors, red, black and 
blue—any of the following makes 
will prove satisfactory: Devoe, Bis- 
sel’s, Carter’s, David’s or Willer’s. 

In practicing remember always to 
draw the top and bottom guide lines 
and never trust to your eye to keep 
letters of uniform height. One inch 
and a half to two inches is the best 
height for practice letters. 

















Forty Years from Now— 


Patrick Henry said: 


“The only lamp we have 
to guide us through the 
impenetrable future is 


the lamp of experience.” 


But it so happens that when most men have trimmed 
the wick on their lamp of experience so that it burns with 
a brilliant and consistent glow, their eyes grow dim with 
age and their muscles grow flaccid upon their bones. 


What would you give for a lamp of experience now 


in your youth? 


Hardware Age will publish within a few weeks a series 
of articles entitled Forty Years of Hardware. 
them. Read them. They constitute a lamp of experi- 
ence that has been tested and improved for forty years. 


Watch for 
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Announcing ~A Fine New Electric 
By an Old Established Maker ~ 


The new Queen Electric offers the merchant untold profit possibilities. Embodying all of 
the principles upon which Knoll success has been built for thirty-seven years, it possesses 
many added features that make it a washing machine masterpiece. 

Among its outstanding superiorities are: 


1, Lo aga centerpiece guaranteed not to tear or injure 4. Portable folding extension stand; removable white cedar 
clothes. tub. 

2. Machine cut gears; all working parts enclosed. 5. Wringer swings to three positions; reversible rolls. 

3. Metal parts not galvanized; rust resistant. 6. Safety release; removable casters. 


The Queen has given satisfaction in every part of the country. Yet it is moderately priced and 


bears a liberal discount. 
SPECIAL — Write for our 
new and unusual selling plan 


THE KNOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1886 Reading, Pa. 


ucch 


Electric Washer 

















Washes a tubful ae gem in 4 to 8 minutes 
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Secretary Hoover Pays High 
Tribute to Trade 


(Continued from page 54) 
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nary stages of more equitable and ad- 
vanced phases of employee relations. 

In most cases it is largely a matter 
of research into the tremendous prob- 
lems involved—selection of personnel, 
education, welfare work, accident pre- 
vention, employment principles and col- 
lective agreements. The associations 
will recognize that in the years of de- 
votion to improving the processes of 
production and distribution there has 
been great oversight of the human fac- 
tor and its mass relation. 

“Shall it be approached blindly and 
without preparation and knowledge?” 
Secretary Hoover asks. “Not if the 
present-day indications of trade asso- 
ciation activity have real meaning,” he 
replies. 

Public Relations 


With the growth of specialization in 
business contact with the ultimate con- 
sumer or purchaser has become more 
and more complex. Buyer and seller 
no longer have the personal relation- 
ship that prevailed in generations 
passed. Public relations—publicity and 
advertising—has become an exact sci- 
ence. 

Thus each industry, each trade has 
its peculiar problems attendant upon 
merchandising itself or its wares, and 
just so each trade association is prov- 
ing itself the dominating factor in the 
development of the public relations of 
its own business group. It may be co- 
operative advertising or it may be 
something more complex. 

“Whatever it is,” the Secretary says, 
“it always needs the scientifically 
trained and guided hand of the trade 
association specialists backed by unani- 
mous support of the group in telling its 
story to the public, who must know the 
truth, the whole truth, at all times.” 

Concerning the important functions 
of trade associations with respect to 
traffic and transportation and commer- 
cial and industrial research, Secretary 
Hoover says: 


Traffic and Transportation 


“Business cannot be consummated 
until goods readily find their way tu 
market. The way must be direct and 
unobstructed. It must be efficient in 
its operation and economical. To in- 
sure all this the individual cannot work 
single-handed. His interests must be 
pooled with those of others, and the 
united group then operates for the effi- 
cient transportation of the world’s com- 
modities. The trade association traffic 
bureau thus has many, many problems 
in constant retrospect before it. There 
are rate matters, classification, car sup- 
ply, auditing of transportation bills, 
the study of competitive transportation 
agencies and the real force of such 
competition. The trade association 


speaks as to the voice of industry in 
transportation problems. 
“Why does 


distribution cost so 
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much?’ the business executive is asked. 
And this is the very question commer- 
cial research is pounding away at to- 
day in so many trade organizations. 
Waste must be run down and elimi- 
nated. The consumer’s requirements 
must be ascertained, acknowledged and 
served with economy. All this is recog- 
nized by the trade association, and 
whether it be domestic or foreign dis- 
tribution—purchase or sale—it must be 
carried on with complete knowledge 
and real efficiency. Goods do not find 
the market with readiness and ease. 
They must be adjusted to demand—an 
exacting, much sought-after and not 
too well-defined market. Especially 
does this apply to export markets. 
Commercial research by trade associa- 
tions is proving a real force in this 
great problem. 

“Manufacturing processes improve 
with understanding gained through 
actual operation. Industrial research 
is the study of such operation. The 
trade association functions with re- 
markable success in the promotion of 
scientific industrial research.” 


Service Rendered to Small Business 


In summarizing his view of the legiti- 
mate field for the trade association, 
Secretary Hoover emphasizes the ser- 
vice it may render to the small business 
as distinguished from the big units 


Convertible Grass and Hedge 
Shears 


The Wilkinson Trim-Ezy Convertible 
Grass and Hedge Shears, made by the 
K-D Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., are de- 
signed for trimming the ragged edges 
of lawns, and incorporate a number of 
noteworthy features. As may be seen 











from the accompanying illustration, the 
shears may be used while the operato1 
is in an upright position. To change the 
grass shears into hedge or pruning 
shears, it is only necessary to give two 
small screws a few turns with a screw- 
driver. The shears then slip easily out 
of the long handles and become two- 
handled shears, about 19 in. long over- 
all, and which are very handy for 
pruning and general use. When replac- 
ing the upright handles, it is only nec- 
essary to slip them in place again and 
tighten the screws. The upright han- 
dles are attached at right angles to the 
shear handles. The entire Trim-Ezy is 
made of strong, durable materials, with 
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which are usually fully able to protect 
themselves and advance their own in- 
terests. In conclusion he says: 

“The constructive purposes of trade 
associations have unfortunately been 
confused with the minority of activi- 
ties which have been used as a cloak 
for action against public interest. It 
is also true that a vast amount of ac- 
tion in public interest has been lost and 
even great national calamities brought 
upon us by lack of cooperative action. 

“All who know the situation in such 
matters realize that che problems of 
cooperative action are mainly the con- 
cern of smaller businesses. The ma- 
terial in this book has been brought to- 
gether not from the point of view of 
educating big business, but with the 
idea that the legitimate trade associa- 
tions and other forms of business co- 
operation are the real basis for promo- 
tion of smaller businesses. 

“If we are to have a comprehensive 
economic system, it seems to me that 
the time has come when we should take 
cognizance of the necessities. The 
growing complexity of our industrial 
life, its shift of objective and service, 
requires the determination of an eco- 
nomic system based upon a proper 
sense of rightful cooperation, mainte- 
nance of long-view competition, indi- 
vidual initiative, business stability and 
public interest.” 


fine steel in the 6-in. shear blades. It 
will stand up of itself when not in use. 
When clipping with the Trim-Ezy the 
operator may move along at his ease 
instead of crawling or hobbling along 
as is usually the case. This feature 
should recommend the shears to house- 
holders, as it entirely eliminates all 
arm, back and leg strain. The long 
handles stand 2 ft. clear of the ground, 
at which height they may be the most 
easily and naturally grasped by the 
operator. 





Flood Pump for Fords 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently placed a 
new water circulating pump for Fords 

















on the market. It is claimed that the 
pump will pump a radiator full of cool 
water through the motor once in & 
minute at a car speed of twenty miles 
an hour. It automatically keeps the 
motor temperature to the point of most 
efficiency. It can be installed by any- 
one in fifteen minutes. The Flood Pump 
is fully guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer. 
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Backsliders Who Reform 


(Continued from page 51) 





against him or his house—would have been glad to buy 
from him any time if he called and solicited by busi- 
ness. But he just didn’t seem to want my business. 

“If he or his house didn’t want it, of course I was 
not going to run after him to press him to take it. I 
have been able to get along without him for 20 years 
now and I guess I can for 20 years more if necessary. 
Lots of other jobbers are glad to have my business. 
In the 20 years he has been passing my store without 
calling in here my business has prospered and I expect 
it will go on prospering.” 


man boned him for an order—got it thumbs 
down. A fat one—total $325. 

“T’ll be glad to see a representative of your house 
any time he is in town,” said the dealer. “I believe 
I can give your house some worth-while business.” 

@ From this store the substitute salesman went to the 
second store. When he reached this store he got a $25 
order to be shipped C. O. D. 

On his return to the home office the sales manager 
sent for him. “See you got a fat order from Brown in 
—(mentioning the town). How’d you thaw him out? 
We haven’t had any business from him in an age of 
Thursdays.” 

“‘How’d you expect any business?” replied the sales- 
man. “He says no one from this house has called on 
him for 20 years.” 

When Buddy, the regular salesman for the territory, 
got back to work, the Old Man asked him to step on 
the mat and lay his cards on the table. 

“Why have you passed Brewn’s store for 20 years 
and never called on him to solicit business?” 

“We had some words,” replied Buddy. “He didn’t 
like the way I handled one of his complaints, said some 
things I didn’t like and I quit calling.” 

“Why didn’t you advise us you were not calling on 


W HEN he finished talking, the substitute sales- 
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instructions to call on every retailer in your territory, 
and didn’t you say you would? You broke your word 
—lied to me—lost this house a lot of money.” 

“But this fellow was so disagreeable I didn’t think 

it worth my while calling on him,” replied Buddy. 
@ “Not worth your while?” queried the Old Man. He 
says he has no grudge against this house and that any 
time in the 20 years that you have been passing his 
door he would have been glad to give you business for 
this house if you had stepped in and solicited it like 
other salesmen. Who is running this business, anyhow, 
you or me? Every week for 20 years you call on the 
second fiddle in the town and deliberately pass by the 
store of the first fiddle—get $25 orders and pass up 
$325 orders. You’re hopeless—can’t you see how you 
have been gumming the works for us?” 

“TI don’t see that I have,” answered Buddy, refusing 
to acknowledge that he had made a mistake. “I used 
my best judgment.” 

Every little while we hear of a traveling salesman 
who, because of some fool stunt pulled years ago, is 
passing up some live retailer in his territory. Both 
his house and the merchant are losers, and what the 
deuce does he gain? Inside stores there are men 
behind counters who sidestep certain customers be- 
cause they don’t like their speech, their manner, or 
the cut of their clothes. Customers with cash in their 
hands and friendship in their hearts. It’s against 
the rules and they know it. It’s cutting their salaries 
and the boss’s profits. What’s the big idea anyhow? 
A hardware store is no place for the airing of private 
grudges or grievances. It’s there to sell hardware. 

The fellows, wholesale or retail, who sidestep their 
job because of personal feelings are not keeping faith 
with the boss, the public or themselves. They have 
pledged themselves to look after Sue, and when the 
old man’s back is turned, they try to put her through 
the hurdles—make her sore. Ultimately Sue will write 
the boss a letter or make some wise crack about the 
things they did to her in refusal for failure to perform 
as per schedule, and these salesmen will get theirs 
where Ben. Franklin got his’n. In the end truth comes 


this dealer?” asked the Old Man. 


Wasted Electricity Eats Up 
Profits 


The old saying that people “burn 
up money” is especially true of the 
electric lights which are left burn- 
ing in hardware stores when there 
is no occasion for the waste. Petty 
economies should be enforced be- 
cause this waste, like pennies, soon 
grows into dollars and then cuts 
into profits. 

W. W. Meriwether & Son Hard- 
ware Co., Paragould, Ark., have a 
little scheme that many hardware 
dealers can use. The lights in the 
warerooms are on two circuits. In 
the main store, in plain view of all 
the salespeople, are two bulbs on 
the ceiling, one is red and the other 
green. Whenever a salesman goes 
to the wareroom and switches on 
the lights, one of these bulbs in the 
store also lights. If he uses both 
circuits both bulbs light. 


“Didn’t I give you 


out. 





When these colored lights are on 
it means that either some one is 
in the storeroom or has come out 
without switching off the current. 
It saves them money in light bills 
and prevents locking up the store 
with the wareroom lights still be- 
ing lighted. 


Nail Set Has Square Shoulder 


The line of tools of the Goodell-Pratt 
Co., Greenfield, Mass., has recently been 
augmented by the addition of a No. 
890 Square Shoulder Nail Set. The 


ee 


new set is the same as the company’s 
slim No. 990 Nail Set, which is made 
of 5/16 in. stock, with 2/82, 3/32 and 
4/32 in. points, but has in addition a 
square shoulder. As may be seen in 
the accompanying illustration, this 
square shoulder is located just above 
the knurling. The set has an attrac- 
tive blued finish. 


Steel Display Card for Omeco 
Padlocks 


A new steel display card for pad- 
locks, embodying a number of inter- 
esting features, recently made its ap- 
pearance in the trade. This card is 
the product of the O. M. Edwards Co. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers of 
the Omeco and other lines of locks. It 
is of embossed steel with baked enamel 
finish, and is 10% in. wide by 16% in. 
long. This card has both a heavy easel 
on the back and a hole punched in the 
top, enabling the merchant to use it 
as a counter display or to hang it on 
the wall. Several attractive assort- 
ments have been made up by the Ed- 
wards company from their best selling 
padlocks for these cards. 


The difficulty of taking off and put- 
ting on jar caps and opening tin cans 
has been lessened by a simple device of 
J. N. Leaming of Miami, Fla. This 
device is known as a jar cap remover, 
and is made in three sizes. The first is 
for the removing of jar caps only. The 
second is for taking them off. 








